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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Success in the East continues to flow without interruption in the 
same channel. Our accounts last week left General Diebitsch with 
his head-quarters at Aidos; his advance at Karnabat, about fifteen 
miles to the westward; with Krassowski in his rear between Shumla 
and Jenibazaar; Pahlen also in his rear, but on the Roumelian side 
of the Balkan; and Roth, in the vicinity of the fortresses in the bay of 
Bourgas. The Russian accounts came down to the 1st of August only ; 
but a paragraph in the German papers, in which nothing else was 
announced, conti our dates to the 7th. We are. now in pos- 
session of despatehiesto the 21st, the last dated from the “ Eski-Serai, 
Adrianople!’ ‘The first object of General Diebitsch appears to have 
been to render his rear secure from interruption. For this purpose, 
while he ed forward detachments to Benli, to Karabunar, and to 
Fakhi, to the south-west of Aidos, he directed his march by the way 
of Karnabat towards Janboli and Silimno to the south-west of the 
sam@town; bythe latter of which towns, it was confidently expected 
that thes ae would endeavour to pass the Balkan, witha view to the 
defence of Adriahople. Silimno and Janhboli are very considerable 
towns, standing on a tributary of the Tondja, which stream joins the 
Maritza (the ancient Hebrus) a few miles below Adrianople. As a 
farther precaution against the forces under the Vizier, General Kras- 
sowski was ordered to manceuvre in the direction of Shumla on the 
other side of the mountains, with a view to intercept his progress 
should he attempt to cut through the Russian line by the road of Kar- 
nabat. In the capture of Janboli an action took place between a few 
troops under General Sheremetief and an immensely superior number 
of Turks under Halil Pacha, which terminated in the utter defeat of 
the latter, with almost no loss on the side of the assailants. The move- 
ments of Krassowski were equally fortunate, and the Vizier was driven 
from his purposed route. The capture of Silimno was attended with 
still more decided results. The Vizier, driven from his position by 
Krassowski, marched towards the west, witha view to pass the moun- 
tains at that town ; and such was the confidence of Count Diebitsch that 
he purposely halted in order to allow him to reach it, although the fact of 
his having done so is not noticed. The action appears to have been lit- 
tle else than a chase on the part of the Russians, and a run on the part 
ofthe Turks. The town was captured without even a show of re- 
sistance. By looking at the map, it will be seen that the Russians 
now occupied a line stretching from Janboli.to Fakhi, and prolonged 
from the former to Silimno in the mountains, and from the latter to 
Sizeboli on the the sea, from every point of which the advance to 
Adrianople was open and easy. Of the manceuvres immediately pre- 
vious to the occupation of that city, we ate not informed, the particu- 
lars not having yet reached England. But the fact of its capture is 
undoubted. The Turkish spirit seems, from the report of the actions to 
which we have briefly alluded, to be utterly broken ; whole masses fly 
at the bare appearance of an enemy. And not only the troops, if they 
may be so called, offer no resistance, but the Mahomedan population 
generally—either from hatred of the Sultan's innovations, and from the 
lingering spirit of the Janissaries, that formidable corps whose privi- 
leges they destroyed, or from a philosophic determination to submit to 
4 dispensation of Providence which they can no longer control—seem 
Mm every case to receive the invaders even with gratulation. Where- 
ever they move, so far from meeting, as was anticipated, with wild 
and regardless enemies at every step, the Russians find infinitely less 
opposition than they would encounter in marching over the most 
peaceful and unarmed district of England. 

t is said—and from his necessity we can now believe it—that 
the Sultan is seriously bent upon peace. We dare say that he will, if 
moderate in his wishes, obtain it. Adrianople will, however, remain 
inthe hands of the Russians for the winter ; and the fortresses on the 

hube, together with Wallachia and the remainder of Moldavia, will 
Wy be permanently ceded. 

., While Diebitsch is carrying every thing by land, Greig has not been 
idle on the sea. He has succeeded in taking possession of the fort of 
Vassiliko and of Akhteboli, the latter a place of considerable import- 
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ange, about forty miles to the south of Sizeboli, 
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The last accounts from Constantinople speak of energy, but afford 
no proofs of it, in the conduct of the Sultan. When he went to The- 
rapia, he rode in a carriage, while the Green Standard of the Prophet 
was carried before him. This mode of travelling on such an oceasion, 
which is contrary to all precedent, occasioned great murmuring. 

Letters from St. Petersburg of the 26th August, speak of an inter- 
view between the Persian Chosrew Mirza and the Emperor, when the 
former made a speech in Persian to his Majesty. The opening is 
curious :— 

*« The cordial union which the peace between your Imperial Majesty and 
the great ruler of Iram, my Sovereign and beloved grandfather, had confirmed, 
irritated the Demon of Evil. Misled by his fatal influence, a body of furious 
madmen ventured at Teheran to commit an unheard-of crime, of which the 
Russian legation became the victims; and this deplorable event threw a veil 
of mourning and profound affliction on the royal house and its faithful sub- 
jects. Feth-Ali’s just and noble heart shuddered at the thought that a band 
of wretches had, with impious hands, torn the bonds of peace and union 
which he had just renewed with the great Sovereign of Russia. He chose 
me among the princes of his house, and commanded me to hasten without 
loss of time to the capital of your empire, convinced that my voice, faithful 
to truth, would be heard with kindness by your Imperial Majesty ; and that 
my words might serve to maintain unimpaired the friendship which unites 
the two greatest and most powerful sovereigns of the earth.” 

The Vice-Chancellor, in the Emperor's name, made a very gracious 
answer, 


The Opposition papers of Paris have not intermitted nor mitigated 
their hostility to the Ministry of Prince Polignac, but there is little 
novelty in their bitterness. “The Duke de Laval Montmorency has 
been appomted Ambassador to the British Court; and Viscount de 
Marcellus has been made Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Both appointments are received by the Parisians as fresh in- 
dications of the influence of the English. The progress of the Rus- 
sians will perhaps soften them down; or, if the change of Ministry 
was made with a view to oppose the Czar, it must now be evident that 
it has not succeeded. A new theory of the change has been started : 
the Emperor of Austria was, it is said, alarmed at the progress of liberal 
opinions among the subjects of Charles the Tenth, and threatened, that 
if Charles did not exert himself to restrain them, young Napoleon 
would be let loose to assert his rights to the empire, with Maria Lonisa 
as his guide! It would be a singular sample of his own opinions, were 
the Emperor of Austria to give his countenance to a plan which would 
place the son of an usurper on the throne of the Bourbons. Of the 
permanence of Prince Polignac’s power, we can hardly hazard a con- 
jecture. His enemies are numerous, strong, and active; and his 
friends are few, feeble, and slothful. The countenance of the King is, 
however, a tower of strength; and he probably will not be deceived in 
so estimating it. 


Capo D'Istrias has published a long address on the occasion of the 
meeting of the Greek General Council; but in the multitude of more 
interesting matter, we have not space even for an abridgment of its 
contents. 


Doubts have been thrown over the accounts of the arrival of the 
expedition from the Havannah at Yucatan. The Bingham, an Ame- 
rican transport, arrived on the 24th July at New Orleans, with four 
hundred of the troops of the expedition on board. She was separated 
from the fleet on the 11th by a violent gale of wind; and the rest, it is 
supposed, have been similarly driven from their course. A fever is said 
to rage on the coast where the landing has been planned. 


The Chronicle, two or three mornings back, delighted, and to say 
the truth, astonished us, with a catalogue of improvements now on 
foot in Ireland, which might do credit to the happy commonwealth of 
Utopia. Our excellent contemporary appears to apprehend the rea- 
der's incredulity while he enumerates them. 


“‘ The reforms in the Law Courts, and in the nature and amount of fees, 
founded on the suggestions contained in the Reports of the Commissioners, 
have been in many instances carried into practice, and are in progress in 
others. A similar observation applies to the two great leading branches of 
the public Revenue. The Post Office system has undergone revision; and 
very many important alterations are in a course of experimental probation. 
An accurate and scientific survey of every county inthe kingdom has made 
considerable advances, under the auspices of the Board of Ordnance; and in 
that portion of it which is completed it has already served to correct innu- 
merable errors in the antiquated Down Survey, which has hitherto been the 
standard authority on the subject of the territorial divisions of the kingdom, 
An inquiry, entitled at least to the appellation of semi-official, into the state 
and amount of Church Property, is quietly progressing ; and, not unneces- 
sarily to extend the catalogue, we shall observe generally, that a system of 
consolidation with, or assimilation to the English practice, has almost univer- 
sally been resorted to, in all possible cases. When, in addition to these ex- 
tensive innovations, made with a view to practical amelioration, we add that 
we are assured by well-informed individuals that the system of Grand Jury 
Presentments, and County Burthens of all descriptions, isto be:sitl 
to the consideration of Parliament early in the next sessioy, bya z 
of high official station, who has been for some time in Ir L lectin i . 


formation on these impartant subjects that a still more ena 
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ment, the introduction of a modified system of Poor Laws, will be ably 
urged, and strenuously supported in quarters and by persons-entitled on all 
accounts to respectful attention,—that the Irish Banking system is at this 
moment undergoing a minute and critical examination by the President of 
the Board of Trade,—we think we have established our assertion as to the 
variety and importance of the measures either in active execution or in a 
course of preparatory experiment.” 

There are some other particulars noticed this morning by our con- 
temporary, which are not quite so satisfactory. He thus describes and 
comments on resolutions said to have been passed by the Tipperary 
Magistrates at Thurles :— 

“The Resolutions of the Tipperary Magistrates state, ‘ that bodies of armed 
men have appeared lately on several occasions at noonday, for the purpose of 
obstructing the execution of the laws,’ that ‘ such is the demoralization of 
the lower classes, such their confederacy, and such the prevailing system of 
terror, that all endeavours to procure information to convict and bring of- 
fenders to justice are vain and futile ;? and ‘ that it would be expedient at the 
present juncture to establish military posts throughout the country, to aug- 
ment the police stations, as a measure calculated to prevent the further ex- 
tension of the existing system of outrage. All comment on this is superflu- 
ous. The collection of the rent of the Tipperary landholders will, at this 
rate, cost the country almost as much as the amount of the rent itself. The 
reduction of Tipperary to subjection to the laws will, we can see, be an expen- 
sive undertaking. But sucha state of things must not be suffered to continue.” 

Ex officio informations have been filed, or rather notice of an inten- 
tion to file them has been given, against the Dublin Evening Post and 
Freeman's Journal, for some remarks in which they indulged respecting 
the trials at Borrisokane. It is not the least curious part of the affair, 
that the remarks in question are said to have been written by a gentle- 
man connected with a London Tory journal. 





The latest accounts from Barnsley describe the position of the masters 
and weavers as in statu quo. No approach had been made to an ae- 
commodation, the latter insisting on wages which the former were un- 
able or unwilling to give. 








THE MONEY MARKET. 

Stock Excuance, Saturpay Morning, HALF-pAST TEN.—The business 
done in our Market this week has been of very limited extent, and the fiuc- 
tuations of prices have not exceeded a quarter per Cent. For this we can 
only assign the season of the year—the month of September, which, seducing 
every body from London, has its influence on the Stock as well as other 
Markets. The highest price of Consols this week was 89}, the lowest 89, 
which is also the present. There have been rumours of a scarcity of money 
out of doors, but no such scarcity has been felt with us; and no stronger 
evidence of that fact can be adduced than the rising price of Exchequer Bills, 
which is now 69 premium. India Bonds have also advanced to 63, although 
the Stock is lower in price, and the market for it not firm, 

The only heavy Stock now open is the New4 per Cents, which have been at 
102 # to % all the week, except yesterday, when a considerable sale occasioned 
a slight but only temporary depression. 

In the Foreign Market, Brazilian Bonds are higher, 593; and Portuguese 
lower, 45: they were done yesterday at 442. Russian Bonds still advance, 
an@have touched 100 (ex dividend). There is literally nothing doing in the 
South American Bonds; but in the Share Market the Bolanos have advanced 
to par, and the United Mexican have improved a little. There has not, how- 
ever, been much business. 

Haur-past Twe.ve o’ctock.—There is very little doing. 
Money 883 to %, and 88 7-9th to 89 for the Account. 

In the Foreign Market Portuguese Stock is very heavy, and has been done 
at 44, whichis 3 per cent lower than the closing price of last Saturday, 


Consols for 


Prince Lieven has been on a visit to Earl Cowper, at Pansanger, Herts, 
‘The Marquis of Hertford has left the Regent’s Park, for Sudbourn Hall, hi 
seat in Suffolk. ; Jag 
The demise of the Earl of Harrington is hourly expected. 
pretty generally named as the successor of the venerable Earl : 
First Life Guards. 

The Earl of Aberdeen is sitting to Sir Thomas Lawrence for a portrait whic} 
is intended as a present to the Secretary of State for the Home Departmen Si i 
Thomas is to receive seven hundred guineas for the painting.— Morning Chronic, 
A magnificent glass vase has been presented to the Earl of Eldon, by q a 
company at Warrington, as a testimony of respect for his public conduct on the 
Catholic question. ‘ 
Lines on THE Doxe or We.iincron.—The Grand Jury of Middlesex io 
Friday returned two true bills against Messrs. Alexander, Isaacson, and Marsden 
the registered proprietors of the Morning Journal, for a series of libels published 
in that paper, during the months of July and August, insinuating that the Most 
Noble Arthur Duke of Wellington was “ proud, overbearing, grasping, dishonest 
and unprincipled, and capable of a design to overturn the crown, and prostrate 
the laws and liberties of this country.” The bills were immediately removed 
into the King’s Bench by certiorari. 


Colonel of the 


srs 


Mr. Husxrsson.—One of the most generally accredited rumours at this mo. 
ment in ¢ransitu through the higher circles of the political quidnuncs is, that M; 
Huskisson’s ‘ Northern circuit” is preparatory to some Ministerial arrangement 
which will render his acknowledged talents for business once more available Me ; 
the public service; but the most intrepid of these club-room speculators has 
not as yet in his wisdom determined the department to be vacated in favour of 
Mr. Huskisson. We have not sufficient data to form any opinion as to the 


President of the Board of Trade has gone Northward to feel his ground a 
Liverpool, as there are some queer rumours of an intended opposition to hig ye. 
election, in the event of a vacancy, which will, at all events, neutralize the jy. 
terest on which he has hitherto triumphantly stood.— Morning Chronicle, 

It gives us great pleasure to announce, that the rumoured appointment of Lord 
Strangford as Ambassador to Lisbon, the truth of which we questioned on Wed. 


as true as that of our fleet in the Mediterranean being about to be increased to 
twenty-five sail of the line. We have at present six sail there, and the ships 


competent to any service that can be required of them, under any circuinstauces 
that can occur.— Times, Saturday. 

Important repairs are now making in the Speaker’s house. Three coffee-rooms, | 
fronting the Thames, generally reserved for the use of the Speaker's friends afier 
his dinners, were lately discovered to be in a state of rottenness at the foundation, 
It has therefore been necessary to remove all the decayed joists, macadamise the 
supporting strata, and lay down new floors. Gravel and lime are the ingredients 
used to counteract the dead rot, which is unfortunately too common to the soil 
The destructive effect may be seen in the timber which the workmen have re- 
moved from the building. The tapestry in the great room has been carefully 
taken down and cleaned, and the house will appear in the best possible condi- 
tion next session of Parliament.— Standard. 

It is understood that Mr. Justice Burrough has resigned his office, as one of 
the Puisne Judges of the King’s Bench ; though his health is so much improved, 
that he was enabled to leave Bridgewater on Friday last, 


Peer for Ireland, in the room of Charles John Earl of Blessington deceased. 


of Clare, has been most successful. —C/are Sentinel. 
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value of this St. James’s-street on dit, but we are quite as much inclined { 3 
adopt the conjecture of a well-known little Eastender, who thinks the Ey. | 


nesday, and to the policy of which, if correct, we would have strongly objected, § 
turns out to be a mere fabrication. The account of this mission is, however, just 4 


now under orders for that station will raise the number to nine,—a force perfectly Pi. 


The Right Hon. Richard Earl of Glengall has been elected a representatiya x 


O’Gorman Mahon’s canvass in Kilrush, Kilkee, and indeed in the whole county ~ 
’ ? y § 
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BRITISH FUNDS. 
Bank Stock 
3 per Cent. Reduced, 
3 per Cent. Consols, 88% 88} \ 
34 per Cent. 1818, 
34 per Cent. Reduced, 
New 4 per Cents. 1822, 102% 1029 
4 per Cents, 1826, 
Long Annuities, (which expire 5th Jan, 


India Stock, div. 103 per Cent. 2214 2224 
South Sea Stock, div. 34 per Cent. 98 
India Bonds, (4 per Cent. until March, 
1829, thereafter 3 per Cent.) 63 
Exchequer Bills, (interest 2d. per cent. 
per diem,) 68 69 
Consols for Account 89 88% 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Austrian Bonds, 5 per cent. 
Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent. 59 60 
Buenos Ayres, 6:per Cent. 214 224 





Chilian, 6 per Cent. 16 17 
Colombian, 154 164 
Ditto, 1824, 6 per Cent. 
Danish, 3 per Cent. 693 693 
French 5 per Cents, 
Ditto 3 per Cents. 
Greek 5 per Cent. 14$ 154 
Mexican, 6 per Cent. 173 18} 
Neapolitan, 5 per Cent. 
Peruvian, 6 per Cent. 9 10 
Portuguese, 5 per Cent. 44 
Prussian, 
Russian, 99§ 100 
Spanish, 83 8} 

SHARES, 
Anglo-Mexican, 25/, 
Brazilian, Imperial, 72. 741, 
Real del Monte, 692. 65/7. 
Bolanos, 3001, 
Colombian, 5 *' 
United Mexican, 12/. 132, 


General expenses 
Bills, bars, &C. ..c..scceeees eccccsccceees Seecde teecie 


£20,347 5 
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Corroration Exrenpirure 1N 1814.—The cost of entertaining the Emperor 
of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the other illustrious foreigners who visite! 
this country after the dethronement of Bonaparte, has, in spite of every curious 
and anxious inquiry, been till now kept a secret. It is disclosed at last. 
ee ccccccee coer cccsccccccsccccscces ede g00pe 7 10 








Tue Kino.—It is now generally rumoured that his Majesty will take his de- 
parture from the Royal Lodge, for the Pavilion at Brighton, about the middle of 
October. The continued unfavourable state of the weather may induce his Majesty 
to go earlier, should the Pavilion be in readiness for his reception. Several al- 
terations are making at the Castle, which were expected to be finished by the 
time his Majesty left the Royal Lodge for the summer months; but the continu- 
ance of heavy rain renders the King’s residence in the Great Park very unhealthy. 
—Letter from Windsor, August 10. 

It is not improbable that our gracious Sovereign and his royal sister, the Prin- 
cess Augusta, will honour the Pavilion with their presence at about the same 
period,—namely in November. Several persons arrived on Tuesday from town at 
the Pavilion, whose journey, it issupposed, is connected with the preparations.— 
Brighton Gazette. 

‘His Grace the Duke of Buckingham returned to England last week ; and the 
Earl of Pembroke is daily expected, after an absence of nearly twelve years. 

The Duke and Duchess of St. Alban’s intend passing some weeks at Brighton. 

Mr. Rothschild arrived on Thursday at his house in Piccadilly, on his return 
from Paris. 

The Duke of Devonshire has arrived at Chatsworth, where he remains till after 
Doncaster Races. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has returned from Ireland to Wentworth House, 

Lord Cleveland has arrived from Germany in good health. 

Mr. Secretary Peel left town on Monday for his residence in Norfolk. 

It is said that a marriage will take place in the course of this month, between 








Carpenters, bricklayers, &c. .......+.+++ Cv eoveccesecees 5186 12 5 
Upholder, &e. ........ Vos gee saripo wee ones Pedicccwccecs . 8455 8 0 
Hire and removal of chandeliers .......+++..0+. oe osiep 912 13 2 
Hire of plate .......cseeceres esseseee egecsecceesenee 1120 7 9 
Butlerage -..+-eessoee ee So aiep cine seine Bs pélpplevicniols di . 453 3 9 
Cooks, confectioners ........+.+0-- Se er ane eee 2899 18 6 
Wines’ 2.00 2c roccccccce cc ccccce seccsecetesssccses sees 1627 13 0 
BRUNE isc vicaecdescniscwonindinn sete ned ene oa eweweaw ° 147 11 0 
Florist ...... e ° . 46 0 0 
Waiters, attendants, &C. -. cess sees ceeeee é 37 14 6 
Tavern bills for attendants out of the hall ......+. sees 356 17 9 
Gravelling the streets 6. -se. ccerecceccrscceseccee.e 441 0 0 
Constables — 0.00.20 0.090 09,00.05.00,05.00 nopccecpng e005 éo-pp ee 129 11 0 
Alteration of the Comptroller’s house ....+seseeeeere « 383 5 10 
Printing, engraving, &C. ..c..ceccccccccese crvcccevece 679 3 0 
Savas»... 01. <.0'o.09,0,06 $040 9919000 Baas 6 os opiep do's voy. 243 2 
Commiittee’s EXPeNses 2... cscecevececccccecccccccecece 557 19 1 
Officers’ bills, gratuities, &C. ...esesessee rece eceeeeece 1809 14 9 
sis aeecencca aan 

7 £20,038 7 10 


The parish of St. Mary’s, Newington, had a meeting yesterday, when it was 
resolved by a large majority to continue with the old system of watching. We 
hope we shall hear of no more stories of burglaries from that quarter. 

A chapel is about tobe built in the vicinity of St. Giles’s for the use of the 
thousands of Irish who inhabit that part of the city, and who have not a single 
place of worship to congregate in on the Lord’s-day. Every nation and people 
have their church in London but the Irish. ‘Little wonder they should be so re- 


never impressed upon their minds.— Sun. 


Parniamentary Rerormers 1n Lonpon.—The third monthly meeting of the 
Radical Reform Society was held on Wednesday. 
on account of some violent declamation of Mr. French the barrister, had 
that it has alarmed—Cobbett! In the Register to-day, he states that he = 
written to the Secretary to withdraw his name, and that he would not attend * 
speak at these meetings again. So much for that “ Collective,” which etic 
offer during the ensuing session a counterpoise to Parliament, and to discuss 





‘Lady Stewart, sister to the Countess of Aberdeen, and David Baillie, Esq. 


topics of the day pari passu with that assembly. 











gardless of keeping the Sabbath holy when the sacred obligation of doing so 18 7 
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Hamesnire Rerorm Meetine.—At a numerous — held at Winchester 
on Monday week, resolutions wereadopted, which, after deprecating the system 
of contracting debt in a depreciated currency, and then raising its value without 
causing an equitable adjustment, and attributing much of the distress to Mr. Peel's 
pill upon that subject, insisted upon the expediency of restoring to the people “ their 
legitimate influence ” in the House of Commons. They concluded by recom- 
mending that a fund be established to further the object of the society—that a 
sum of money be raised by each member subscribing 2s. 6d. per quarter, or 10s. 
per annum. 


Courr- Martian av Porrsmourn.—The Court met on Saturday, Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, pursuant to the provisions of the Mutiny Act, which 
docs not admit of adjournment unless de die in diem; but no business was of 
course transacted on those days. f ? 

Thursday —At the opening of the Court, the President complained of the con- 
duct of the reporters. A paragraph in the Times had attributed to him not only 
corrupt motives, but a violation of the obligation of his oath. Sir Edward Codring- 
ton also complained very warmly of the reporters in misrepresenting what he had 
said, but did not specify the particular misrepresentations, Sir Edward was 
stopped in his address by Sir Robert Stopford, who said the Court could 
not listen to the complaints of individuals, it could only take cognizance 
of attacks on its own members. The Judge-Advocate said he then produced 
all the letters he had received from the Admiralty in his character of pro- 
secutor. [There is some obscurity in the report here which we cannot un- 
yavel, arising probably from there being no place provided for the reporters, that 
which was at first set apart for them is now given up to the public.] The Judge- 
Advocate then proceeded to read the letters. The first was from Captain Dickin- 
son to Mr. Croker, dated 5th January 1829, asking permission to wear the Rus- 
sian Order. The next was from Mr. Barrow to Sir Edward Codrington, enclosing 
a copy of Captain Dickinson’s letter; it bore date the 8th of June. The next 
was Sir Edward’s reply of the 16th June, assigning his reason for withholding 
permission, and stating his disapproval of Captain Dickinson’s conduct on board of 
the Genoa, also stating that Captain Dickinson had already received a Russian 
Order from Count Heyden, in the Mediterranean. The next was from Mr. Bar- 
row to Sir Edward Codrington, bearing date the 22nd of June, calling upon him 
to state specifically his grounds of disapprobation of Captain Dickinson’s con- 
duct ; it said, if a mistake had been committed in conferring an Order on Cap- 
tain Dickinson, a similar one must have been made as regarded Captains Baynes 
and Campbell. ‘ 

Previous to Sir Edward's letter of the 22nd of June being read, he was anxious 
to put the Court in possession of the reasons which induced him to write it; but 
after considerable discussion it was determined by the Court that his explanation 
was not evidence and could not be received. When that part of Mr, Barrow’s 
letter which stated a mistake similar to that which occurred in the case of Cap- 
tain Dickinson to have happened to Captains Baynes and Campbell, Sir Edward 
interrupted the Judge-Advocate to deny that any similar mistake took place. 

The President said the meaning of the letter was, that there was a similar mis- 
take made in the cases of all the three officers. 

Sir Edward Codrington again denied that the mistake was of a similar nature, 
quite the contrary ; all the officers in the fleet got the English Orders, so did 
Captains Baynes and Campbell; but here Captain Dickinson gets two Russian 
Orders, and Captains Baynes and Campbell get one; it is quite evident that 
there was a mistake, but there was no similarity in the cases; quite the contrary, 
therefore it was his: business to protest against it. ’ 
| Some conversation took place on this point, in which the President stated his 
opinion that nothing further than a mere correction of such mistakes as might 
occur in the letters read ought to be permitted. Several other letters were then 
read consisting of a correspondence between the Admiralty aud Sir Edward—Sir 
Robert Stopford and the Admiralty—the Judge Advocate and the Admiralty. 
Letters were also read from the Russian and French Ambassadors relative to the 
orders, as well letters from the Earl Darnley, Lord H. de Walden, and Lord 
Grenville, in all of which there was nothing appeared to bear upon the present in- 
vestigation. The lastletterwhich was read was the one from the Admiralty, accom. 
panying the previous correspondence, in which, in reference to Sir Edward 
Codrington’s complaint that some letters or documents were kept back, their 
Lordships said they could not conceive what these papers were except it were 
the copy of a letter, the original of which was in Sir Edward’s own possession, 
or two other papers contained in a certain despatch of private instructions, which 
were in French, and duplicates of which had not been kept in the Foreign Office. 
On Sir Edward's being applied to for copies of these, he gave them, but it was 
admitted he did not geta receipt for them. Sir Edward Codrington remarked 
that he did not complain of the want of documents, it was only of one document, 
though the Admiralty made it the plural number. As to the letter of the 24th of 
December, from Mr. Croker, requiring copies of certain documents contained in a 
Private letter of instructions, if ever there were documents of importance, those 
were, and yet they were only asked in a letter without a name or date, with Mr. 
Croker’s compliments, and which he gave without a receipt. They were contained 
ina letter of instructions, marked secret. (Here is the letter said Sir Edward, 
holding it in his hand.) The documents were marked 1 and 2, and the very 
mark upon the letter gave them a character of secrecy, and yet for these he had 
ho receipt. He had the originals which he could produce, but would not do so 
unless the Court wished to read them. He could not believe that when the 
Russian orders were sent to him, with his Majesty’s gracious permission for the 
oficersto wear them, it was ever intended that they should have come with Mr. 
Croker’s “compliments.” He had to apologize to the Court for the great trouble 
he had given them; but, when they considered his peculiar situation, they would 
make allowances. Such misconduct had been imputed to him, that he was 
‘nxlous to vindicate himself; he was anxious that he himself should be brought 
to Court Martial, and why did not their Lordships do it? 

Sir H. Blackwood—You are going the best way to get it done; I am sorry to 
hear you make those observations. 

Captain Dickinson solicited until two o’clock next day, and after deliberation 
twelve o'clock was appointed, to which hour the Court adjourned. 
Friday—At the meeting of the Court, which for Captain Dickinson’s conve- 
ence was at eleven o’clock, Admiral Codrington stated in explanation, that his 
praise of the Genoa’s position in tke action was meant of the way in which she 
anchored. He wished to call evidence on the points of difference between his 
silence and that of Captain Smith; but the Court thought it unnecessary. 

aptain Dickinson produced a written defence; which was read by his legal 
“ide The reading occupied about three hours 3 the document indeed fills 
soley to eleven close columns of the Morning Papers to-day. It consists 

elly of a running comment on the evidence on the different charges, which it 
wolices seriatim. “On the sub‘ect of the reported death of Captain Bathurst, 


ni 





Captain Dickinson defends himself on the ground that that gallant officer was 
really dead when the report was given in; and he quotes as a precedent, similar 
reports respecting General Wolfe, General Abercromby, Lord Nelson, and Sir 
John Moore. His explanation of the anonymous letter, or round-robin as it has 
been called, to the Admiral, is the same as was given during the evidence for the } 
prosecution,—that it was got up wholly by the men; and that he consented, on 
the second application from them, to present it, as he conceived that to be the 
most respectful way. ; 

When the reading of the defence was over, Lieutenant Smart was examined ; 
and spoke to the fact of his conveying Captain Dickinson on board the Asia on 
the evening of the battle, the Genoa's boats being destroyed. Captain Robinson 
gave evidence to taking the report of killed and wounded on board the Asia, 
when a mistake was mentioned to have occurred in it. He carried it back to the 
Genoa, and thence again to the Asia. He did not know what the mistake was, 
but supposed it to relate to Captain Bathurst’s death. Some more evidence was 
heard, but not of importance ; and the Court adjourned at four o’clock, as usual, 
to the following day. 





Tue Oxp Battey Sessions commenced on Thursday. The calendar, as in- 
deed is usual in September and April, is numerically heavy. The following is a 
summary of the charges—Murder, 2; burglary,4; rape,2; forgery, 5 ; bigamy, 
2; stealing from the person, 55 ; perjury, 2; manslaughter, 4; receiving stolen 
goods, 16; fraud, 4; selling counterfeit coin, 1; uttering, 1; larcenies, 195; 
house-breaking, 10; highway robbery, 8; stealing in dwelling houses, 155 
horse stealing, 3; cattle stealing, 2; total, 339. 

MANsLavcHTerR.—George Sebo took his trial for the manslaughter of John |, 
Neue, by driving over him in a gig, in Oxford-street, on the evening of the 6th of 
August. It was proved that the prisoner was driving at a rapid rate, and that 
the deceased was knocked down either by the shaft or the horses, and died by the 
injury he sustained, The prisoner received a good character ; and the jury, under 
all the circumstances, returned a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” Mr. Justi¢e Gazelee 
said the prisoner had a most merciful jury,’ and cautioned him to drive with / 
more care in future, sae 

~ DIFFERENCE BETWEEN STEALING AND TAKING on Crepit.—George Keene and 
Samuel Keene, brothers, were indicted for stealing a quantity of segars, snuff, 
and tobacco, value 17/., the property of James and Simon Foot. The prisoners 
are young men who kepta tobacco-shop in Brydges-street, Covent Garden, The 
prosecutors are the proprietors of an extensive snufl-manufactory in the Minories, 
which is carried on under the firm of Lundyfoot and Co. The prisoners ordered 
502. or 602. worth of goods, and offered to give references as to their solvency; 
but the prosecutors refused to have any transaction with them except upon ready 
money terms. When, therefore, they executed the order, they directed their 
porter not to deliver the goods without receiving the money. Upon arriving at 
Brydges-street, the porter saw the prisoner George, to whom he tendered, with 
the goods, a receipt for their amount. George said his brother had gone into the 
City, and would call at Messrs. Foot’s with the money. The porter observed 
that his instructions were peremptory, not to leave the goods without payment. 
After some difficulty on this subject, it was ultimately agreed that a boy, who 
accompanied the porter, should remain at the prisoner’s with the goods, whilst 
the porter returned to his masters to take their further instructions. Whilst he | 
was absent, the prisoner George opened the package, and put some of the goods 
down atrap-door. Every effort to induce the prosecutors to allow the goods to || 
remain on credit for a few days having failed, they were taken back; but it was 
found on examination that they were deficient 172. worth of the quantity which 
had been sent. One of the prosecutors, on going ‘to the prisoner’s house, ob- 
served some of the segars in the window for sale, and the prisoner George ad- 
mitted that 172. worth of the goods had been retained when the rest were re- 
turned; and a minute to that effect was written down upon a slate. Some dis- 
cussion arose as to whether these facts constituted a felony or not. Thejury, after 
due deliberation, brought in a verdict of acquittal. PT 
} Murper.—Michael Kennedy was tried for the murder of his wife, at Pimlico, \" 
|by throwing her over the window. Kennedy is a Dane; and received a most | 
\ excellent character from several witnesses ; the deceased, on the contrary, seems i 
to have been a very depraved woman, and it was proved that she had threatened 
| suicide before. The Jury, balancing this testimony against her dying doclazation, | 
\that her husband threw her over the window, acquitted the prisoner. — 
“Mr. Peex’s Great Coar.—The fellow who was charged with stealing Mr. 
Peel’s great coat from the carriage, was acquitted on his own declaration that he 
found it in the street! 

Suop Rossery.—Wilks, the shopman of Mr. Verey, charged with stealing a 
number of handkerchiefs and gown-pieces, was found guilty. Field, the female 
charged as receiver, was acquitted. 
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SABBATH IN THE City—A number of complaints were made at the Mansion- 
house on Thursday, in consequence of an order of the Lord Mayor that the stage- 
coaches shall no longer interrupt divine service, by rattling along the streets on 
Sundays during church hours, The Lord Mayor said the officers had mistaken 
the meaning of the order. It was merely his wish to prevent the disturbance of 
divine service ; and no one who went to church could deny that the noise of the 
stage-coaches frequently drowned the voice of the clergyman. He had no idea 
of interfering with the convenience of the public, and would be happy to be in- 
formed of any case in which the officers had exceeded their directions. The pro- 
prietor of the Blackwall stage-coaches said that the officers had seized his horses 
in the City, and threatened to take them to the green-yard if he pushed beyond a 
certain limit; and his. customers refused to pay for the short turn. The Lord 
Mayor said that the officers should be directed ‘to exercise their authority more 
discreetly, 

Private Hearinos.—Mr. Stockdale, the famous publisher of the notorious 
Harriet Wilson, presented himself at the Mansionhouse on Thursday, and was 
urgent with the Lord Mayor to grant him a “ private hearing” for a tale of con- 
spiracy which he had to unfold. The Lord Mayor would not hear Mr. Stockdale 
in private; and advised him, if he had a good cause, to pursue it openly in the 
proper tribunals. Mr. Stockdale said, the charge he had to make was of 
conspiracy against a lady to deprive her of her property: some of the most opu- 
lent and respectable men in the city of.London were included in the charge, and 
if it were made publicly, the ends of justice might be frustrated. 

Unwnotesome Meat.—Mr. Hicks, the salesman in Newgate-market, attended 
at the Mansionhouse on Thursday, with White, the horse slaughterer, to satis 
Sir Peter Laurie that the unwholesome meat after it is boiled fordog’s meat is ~ 
not used in any form for human food. White said he was ready to swear 
such meat was not used for any other purpese than dog’s meat. Sir Peter 
would not allow him to take that oath: he could not possibly trace the meat 
to the dogs’ mouths. White then offered to amend his oaththat he did not | 
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sell it for any other purpose. Sir Peter said that was quite another matter, and 
not quite so satisfactory. White estimated that six hundred horses are killed for 
dog’s meat every week in the metropolis; and Mr. Hicks stated that this did not 
amount to a fourth part of the whole quantity consumed by the dogs and cats of 
London, 

Custom Housr Forcery.—Maynard and West, the two men charged with 
beingconcerned in the forgery at the Custom-house, were both fully committed 
from Bow-street-—the former on Monday, and the latter on Tuesday. Maynard 
is believed to liave-presented the forged precept for payment, and the body of the 
instrument is stated to be in the handwriting of West. It has been surmised that 

‘Hughes, the Clerk to the Commissioners, who was first committed, will be ad- 
mitted King’s evidence. 

New Mope or House Rossery.—William Thompson (or Twight) and Ann 
Baker have been committed for a very extraordinary species of house robbery, 
Mr. Henry Provis, an elderly gentleman, residing in Buckinghamshire, but having 
considerable property in houses in London, stated, that some time ago he hada 
house, No. 36, in George-street, Hampstead-road, which he was desirous of 
letting unfarnished ; and while waiting to procure a tenant, he placed an elderly 
respectable female, named Ann Baker, whom he had known for some years, and 
of whom he had entertained the best opinion, in charge of it, having furnished 
one of the apartments for her to reside in, and told her, that when the house 
should be let he would make her a present of the furniture of the room for her 
trouble in taking care of the house. After some time had passed away without 
any tenant offering for the house, the woman Baker proposed to take it herself. 
with the intention of letting it out, unfurnished, in separate apartments. Mr. 
Provis, wishing to serve the woman, did let her the house as a yearly tenant, 
at 607. rent. In a few weeks she began to complain of not being able to let any 
part of the house, but said, there could be no doubt of her success if she could 
furnish the place and let it out in furnished apartments, as she had several ap- 
plications for furnished rooms, but none for unfurnished ones. Thinking that the 
woman was really both industrious and honest, he furnished the house very hand- 
somely for her, and in this state he let it to her at 70/. a year. The house thus disposed 
of, Mr. Provis went to the country. On his return to town, he went to pay a v'sit to 
his tenant Mrs. Baker. To his great astonishment, he could see nothing of his house, 
No. 36, in George-street, nor any house that bore the least resemblance to it exter- 
nally. He at first thought that surely he must have got into the wrong street, and 
had recourse to a neighbour to direct him to what once was No. 36. He knocked 
at the door ; but as there was not, it appeared, a living soul in the house, he had 
the street-door forced open; when, to his amazement, he found the whole place, 
from top to bottom, stripped of every article of furniture, and nothing whatever 
left remaining but one solitary poker that stood by the kitchen fireplace. He 
now inquired about the neighbourhood to learn what had become of the woman 
Ann Baker, or his property ; but he could gain no information on the subject, 
until Mr. Lamb, a surgeon in Carmarthen-street, Fitzroy-square, informed him that 
he had seen Thompson, who had been a lodger of Mrs. Baker, carrying away fur- 
niture from the house. . With this information Mr. Provis applied at Bow-street, 
to the magistrates there, and a statement of the robbery was published in the 
daily Police Report from that office; but nothing was heardeither of the 
prisoner «Thompson or Mrs. Baker, until a few days ago, when Thompson 
was accidentally met in the street by a person who knew him, and taken into 
custody. No account, however was as yet had of Mrs. Baker, and it was 
feared that she had been destroyed to effect the robbery; but it was at last 
known that she was lurking somewhere about town, and a warrant was 
issued for her apprehension. The case was finally heard at the office at 
Marlborough-street on Thursday; when evidence was given that Thompson had 
been seen carrying away furniture from the house, Mrs. Baker being in the house 
at the time. A carrier deposed to having conveyed the furniture to various places 
for sale by the directions of Thompson ; and several brokers proved that many of 
the articles of furniture now in their possession, and identified by Mr. Provis as 
belonging to him, had been sold to them by the prisoner. While the depositions 
of the witnesses were being taken down by the clerk, information was privately 
brought to the office, that the women, Ann Baker, was then sojourning at a 
neighbouring public-house, awaiting the result of. the investigation as regarded 
Thompson; and an officer being dispatched to take her into custody, she was in 
a few minutes brought in, and placed by the side of Thompson at the bar, when 
they exchanged looks of mutual displeasure at each other. The prisoners, by the 
advice of a solicitor attending for Thompson, declined saying anything in their 
defence ; and they were fully committed for trial, on the charge of robbing the 
house. 

Arson at THE Portucat Horet.—At Guildhall, on Monday, Mary Ann 
Noakes, a modest and respectable-looking young woman, under sixteen years of 
age, was charged with setting fire to the furniture of several bed-rooms at the 
Portugal Family Hotel, Fleet-street, at which she acted in the capacity of bar- 
maid. Mr. Walter Oakes, the proprietor of the hotel, deposed, that at half-past 
nine o’clock on Sunday night the furniture of one of his rooms was discovered to 
be on fire. The prisoner was the first to give the alarm, and found to be quench- 
ing it, when some of the inmates approached her. Between eleven and twelve, 
she and his nephew, who sleep on the same stair-case, went to bed, and soon 
after that three or four rooms were discovered to be in a blaze. It must have 
been the work of some vile incendiary. In his belief, no one but his nephew 
and the prisoner had access to the rooms in question. It was proved, that when 
the second alarm of fire was given, the prisoner was looking down from the bal- 
cony at the top of the house, partly undressed. It was admitted that her conduct 
hitherto had been in every way irreproachable. Her father stepped forward and 
said, that for many years he kept the wine-vaults at the Marsh-gate, Lambeth, 
but was at present out of business; his daughter had been behind his bar from 
an infant, and was free from every vice and universally respected. He spoke 
with a father’s feelings ; but was it likely that the girl would set fire to every 
floor, and then go to the top story to undress and await certain destruction? An 
old woman, and the cook, who had been discharged on the prisoner’s account, 
had been observed to be active on the occasion, The young woman answered 
every question undauntedly ; fand Sir Peter Laurie, the Alderman, said he 
saw nothing to implicate her, but that the matter should be further probed. 
The examination was resumed on Tuesday; Sir Peter Laurie having in the 

mean time inspected the premises. Two waiters deposed, that they ob- 
served the prisoner to be stupid from intoxication as early as seven o'clock, 
and the effect of the liquor was working upon her the rest of the evening. 
About nine o’clock the prisoner went into the coffee kitchen, where the 
housemaid was sitting, and borrowed her lighted candle, saying she would 
return it, but without stating any reason for borrowing it; and the maid, 
after sitting in the dark a quarter of an hour, went up stairs to see what had 
become of her light, and found that one of the beds had been discovered 
to be on fire. The prisoner’s. defence was that she was the victim of a conspi- 








racy between a Mr. Daniels, a lodger, who had been repulsed by he 
attempting to take liberties, a Mrs. Goodwin, a sort of conkdontial La pte 
the cook, the two latter being companions in tippling, and the prisoner he 
recently caused the dismissal of one of them. Mr. Daniels on his oath deni rps 
accusation that related to him. Sir Peter Laurie again remanded the tis towg 
intimating that he should perhaps discharge her on Thursday, aloe tae: 
evidence were produced. On Thursday, additional evidence of her intoxicat af 
and confusion of manner, on the Sunday evening, was given, but monete aman 
her more closely with the imputed crime. Sir Peter Laurie thus closed ia. 
vestigation—“T think a good deal of suspicion attaches to the prisoner les. 
amined the premises myself, but I did not allow any remark to be made, 

boy is to be believed (to the prisoner) he detected you. in the very position 
~~ naturally take to watch the fires, and secure your escape. . 
COOK. 5 


Tex. 
If the 
I h you 
ave see 
I From the statement of your father on the first day, I suspected eae 
mind has been relieved on that subject. There is not one person in the wl z 
house upon whom suspicion now rests but you; and I shall hold you to bail th : 
if at a future time better evidence can be obtained, you may be brought here cae. 
I have heard improper observations and allusions to the case of Eliza pg 
but if we were altogether to reject circumstantial evidence, many great crim, . 
must go unpunished.’ The prisoner’s father and a Mr. Pitt became sureties for 
her ‘appearance to answer any indictment that may be preferred ’ 
sessions. 


Extensive Forcery.—On Thursday, the Rev. J. G. Wrench, a clergyman of 
the Established Church, residing at present in Thames-street, waited upon SirR 
Birnie, and begged to call his attention to a letter which he had received from a 
clergyman and a magistrate residing near Penzance, describing a most exten. 
sive system of fraud which had been carried on in that neighbourhood by a per- 
son who, under colour of his profession as a solicitor, had contrived to obtain 





or 
at the present 


possession of money intrusted to his care to the amount of 30,0002. or 40.0007 4 
’ ey 


with which it was supposed he had decamped to America or elsewhere. The fol. 
lowing is a copy. 
‘ “ Rose-hill, Sept. 5, 1829 

“My dear W.—Before you receive this, no doubt you will have heard of the sheeklag 
and villanous conduct of Samuel John. He has quitted the kingdom, after having 
robbed this neighbourhood of 30,000/. or 40,000/. You may suppose that confiding iy 
him as I did for transacting all my business, I have not escaped unhurt, but I ~ 
to say that the amount of my loss will, I believe, be very trifling to what it might haye 
been, or what I was at first led to expect. _I placed unlimited confidence in him, for he 
was under obligations to me, of which he always appeared sensible. I trusted him more 
than I ought to have done, and I cannot help thinking that he had a little conscience 
towards me, otherwise he might have ruined me. As it is, he has committed four dis. 
tinct forgeries in my name on the two Banks here, but for these I do not consider mysolf 
answerable. He has besides anticipated some of my rents, not to mention other 
iniquities. The whole amount of my loss I cannot as yet ascertain, but independently of 
the fargeries, I have reason to think that it is not much. He has defrauded Stephens of 
Ludgrave of 10,000/. carrying on a system of forgery and deceit for the last ten years 
keeping a debtor and creditor account in an imitated hand, as if it was the banker’s book, 
and giving Stephens credit for 6,000/. which he had drawn by forgeries, while in fact lie 
had drawn every sixpence out, excepting about 400/. Such a continued system of 
knavery and deceit I never knew of. HoWeghe could in any way enjoy society is 
most astonishing, for a hundred circumstances might have occurred every day by which 
he might have been detected and brought to the gallows. It appears to me most extra- 
ordinary that any man in his senses should have committed such daring and extensive 
frauds with the many examples that are daily before his eyes ; but that this man should 
have been so long engaged in such a system, carrying on an appearance of open frank- 
ness and honest upright conduct, is indeed incredible.” 

Sir R. Birnie, after perusing the letter, requested Mr. Wrench to write down a 
description of the person of the accused, and promised to render every possible 
assistance in bringing him to justice. Mr. Wrench described the delinquent as 
an elderly man, of middle stature, dark complexion, and extremely insinuating 
manners and address. Sir R. Birnie—‘ Is he a married man?”? Mr. Wrench— 
“Yes, Sir, but he is separated from his wife and is living with another woman. 
I saw his wife a few days since at Ilfracombe, where she resides. The separa- 
tion took place under very peculiar circumstances,” 

Rrotous Harrers.—Mr. Moore, the eminent hatter at the corner of Bond- 
street, Piccadilly, waited upon Sir Richard Birnie on Thursday, accompanied by 
a respectable-looking man, whose face exhibited several marks of violence. 
Mr. Moore stated, that he was the proprietor of an extensive hat-manufactory 
about seven miles from Bristol. On Monday night, about twenty-eight of the 
men employed at this manufactory struck for higher wages, and immediately pro- 

ae y bo] = 9 / | 
ceeded to acts of violence : they began by beating those men who had declined 
to join their lawless proceedings, and several of the workmen received serious in- © 
juries : three of them were thrown neck and heels into a pond,*and nearly suffo. 7 
cated; and the man who was now present, and who as foreman had the direction 
of the works, was also beaten in the most brutal manner, as_ his bruises would 
show. Sir R. Birnie asked Mr. Moore, how it was that the matter had not been 
represented to the local magistrates? Mr. Moore replied, that no magistrates re- 
sided within less than seven miles from the place where the outrage was com- 
mitted, which was in a lonely wild part of the country: there was only one soli- 
tary constable to act in a district that covered several miles, and even his inter- 
ference could not be obtained, as he was afraid to stir in the matter. Mr. Moore 
added, that he had been to the Home-office to state the circumstances of the out- 
rage to the Secretary of State, and had seen Mr. Capper, who, after expressing 
his regret that nothing could be done in the business, advised him to remove his 
manufactory to a part of the country where such acts of outrage could be at once 
repressed. This advice Mr, Moore was afraid he should be obliged eveutually to 
follow ; and he could not but consider it very hard that he should be obliged to 
abandon his property, as if it was situated in the wilds of America. Sir R. Bir- 
nie hoped that there would be no occasion to resort to such a step : surely the 
law of the land was sufficiently strong to put down a handful of reckless fellows. 
Mr. Moore shook his head, and expressed a doubt that any good would arise by 
appealing to the law: the fact was, that the fellows who had combined would, if 
occasion required, be backed by a hundred more: the poor fellow now present 
was obliged to fly for his life, and take his wife and children along with him. 
Sir R. Birnie asked the foreman if he thought he could identify any of the per- 
sons by whom he was attacked. The foreman replied that he thought he could 
swear to eight of them. The Magistrate then advised Mr. Moore to have these 
men apprehended and prosecuted, both for the assault and the combination, at the 
Quarter Sessions: it would be highly proper that such a prosecution should be 
instituted without delay, in order to show the rioters that the law was not to be 
braved with impunity. He might have the assistance of two or three officers from 
Bow-street. Mr. Moore said, with that understandin. he should certainly act 
upon the Magistrate’s advice. : 

Persona Ipentity.—Sir Peter Laurie was engaged at Guildhall on W ednes- 
day till a late hour, ina strange proceeding for a London police magistrate—the 
execution of a commission from the Commissary Court at Edinburgh, to recelve 
viva voce proof of the identity of a person claiming to administer to the eee 
the late Alexander Laing, of Edinburgh, plumber, and return the depositions 1° 
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the guidance of the Court. The commission had been issued to avoid the ex- 
pense of conveying five witnesses to and from Edinburgh. It was completely 
successful: one of the witnesses had weaned the claimant, andmever lost sight of 
him from his birth, twenty-four years ago. 





A Sorpassinc Criminat.—At the Chester Assizes, last Saturday, Joseph 
Woodhouse, a blacksmith, was convicted of a rape upon his own daughter, a deli- 
cate child scarcely eleven years of age. Mr. Justice Jarvis, who doomed the 
monster to death, mentioned that his guilt was even more atrocious in its circum- 
stances than had appeared on the trial. Whilst we refuse to contaminate our 
ages with the details of such a case, it is yet fitting that it should be remarked, 
that moral England, in the year 1829, contained so great a criminal. 

Martcious Currinc AND Maiminc.—At the Chester Assizes, on Monday, H. 
Wyatt, T. Wyatt, W. Wyatt, and W. Pollitt, were charged, the first-named with 
cutting and stabbing James Burgess, and the others with aiding and abetting. 
The prosecutor lives at Bredbury, and on the 24th of August went with his 
brother into the employ,of Mr. Jesse Howard, a cotton.spinner at Stockport, from 
which the prisoners had turned out for an increase of wages. On the evening 
ofthat day, they left work half an hour earlier than the regular time, at the re- 
quest of the manager of the works, who told them he feared an attack upon them by 
therefractory spinners. The prosecutor sawa man, who appeared to be watching 
them, run into a public house, After they had got a short distance, they looked 
back and saw a number ®f men following them from the public-house. The pri- 
soners were amongst the number, and one of them came up and asked why he 
worked for Jesse Howard, and what he gave him? The prosecutor told him, and 
then they all fell on him and his brother. The prosecutor ran into a house op- 
posite, and H. and W. Wyatt followed him. W. Wyatt called out to the owner 
of the house, ‘‘ D—n your.eyes, will you harbour Jesse Howard’s knobsticks >” 
The prosecutor said he would go out if they would let him go quietly. They 
consented ; and just as he got to the door, H. Wyatt struck him over the right eye 
with a sharp knife. The blood sprouted out from his eye, and the others fell 
onhim, saying, “ D—n his eyes, kill him; he is nothing but a knobstick.’ The 
blows he received nearly closed his left eye—The Jury found the whole of the 
prisoners guilty; and the Judge immediately passed sentence of death upon H. 
Wyatt, tefling him that the circumstances of the part of the country from which 
he came rendered it imperative that he should be executed as a warning to others, 
and bidding him not to entertain the slightest hope of mercy. The other prisoners 
were sentenced to be transported for life. 

Poacuinc.—At ahe Chester Assizes, three men, named Royle, Taylor, and 
Haushall, were tried for shooting at Thomas Foster, one of the gamekeepers of the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington, on the 23d of December last, with intent to kill 
andmurder. The prisoners are part of a large gang of poachers who were tried 
for the same offence at the last Assizes. They had then absconded, and contrived 
to keep out of the way until the 29th of August last, when they were apprehended 
justin time to be tried at these Assizes. The evidence was precisely the same as 
that given formerly, and clearly proved that Taylor and Hanshall were concerned 
in the outrage. Royle, it appea’ed, was not present when the shot was fired, or, 
at least, not so near the man v ho fired as to be deemed to concur in the act. He 
was therefore acquitted ; but the other prisoners were condemned. 

Early on Tuesday morning, the Branch Bank of the British Linen Company, at 
Hamilton, was broken into, and notes to the amount of 2000/. carried away. 
The money had been sent from the bank in Glasgow that afternoon by one of the 
coaches, and had been carefully deposited in the safe. A person slept in the 
same room ; and, although the money was missing in the morning, the premises 
were found in the usual state of security.— Glasgow Chronicle. 

This singular theft has been discovered ; and one of the clerks of the bank, of 
the name of Taylor, has been apprehended and lodged in gaol. We understand 
that by the exertions of Captain Brown, the 2000/. abstracted from the safe has 
been recovered, and restored to the agent, Mr. James Henderson.—Cadedonian 
Mercury. 

Piracy and Murper.—Mr. Charles Fayle, who came passenger in the Ann 
from St. Thomas’s, reports that he was a passenger in the brig Irlam, Captain 
Campbell, from Liverpool, bound to St. Vincent’s ; and that on the 4ult. about 
ive hundred miles south-west of Madeira, the Irlam was boarded by a brigantine 
under French colours, which sent four boats alongside with nearly twenty men 
ineach. The captain’s sister about sixteen years of age was stabbed to the heart, 
and, with her servant, a negro, tossed overboard. Five of the crew were mur- 
dered, and the cook and carpenter were taken out of the vessel and put on board 
the pirate. He cut the main and fore shrouds, scuttled the vessel, took out the 
provisions, live stock, and water. The captain was stabbed in four or five places, 
and only escaped a mortal wound by turning himself about. He lay upon the 
deck for some time, and the surviving crew thought he was dead. Next morning 
falling in with the brig Agenora, bound to St. Lucia, they found that the pirate 
had boarded her and plundered her of provisions and water, but had not touched 
any of the crew. The pirate had a man on board who had belonged to the Mary 
of Bristol, whose crew he stated they had murdered off the Cape de Verd Islands, 
and who reported to the captain that he was among them contrary to his consent, 
for the purpose of saving his own life. On the Sunday alter this, the Irlam fell in 
with the Ferret sloop of war, which, after supplying them with water and pro- 
Visions, as well as surgical assistance, with men to navigate the vessel, they took 
her into Barbadoes.—Jamaica Cornwall Chronicle. 

A melancholy murder was perpetrated in July, at Ashfield, in Massachusetts, 
by aman named Alfred Elmer. He fancied himself commissioned from Heaven 
to kill three persons, and derived his warrant, as he says, from the 11th chapter 
of Revelations. His victims were a child about two years old, which was killed 
on the spot, and an old gentleman, grandfather of the culprit, who was so severely 
wounded that there is no hope of his sirviving. The child he killed because it 
Was Innocent. 


Mystertous DEarn.—An inquest was held on Monday, at Finchley, on the 
body of Charlotte, wife of Mr. H. Phillips, surveyor. They bad been married 
only five months ; and Mr. Phillips, in giving his evidence, betrayed the most in- 
tense feeling, frequently being unable to proceed for several minutes. It ap- 
peared that Mrs. Phillips, having been unwell for some days, sent for Mr. Snow, 
Surgeon of Highgate; but that gentleman being in Hertfordshire, attending a 
patient, Dr. Tweedie, of Ely-place, Holborn, who happened to be at Mr. Snow’s 
when the latter was sent for, proceeded to Finchley and prescribed for the de- 
ceased, On Thursday last, he again visited his patient, and altered the prescrip- 
ton, which was dispensed by Mr. Snow’s assistant. On Friday morning, Mr. 
Phillips left home on business, leaving his wife apparently well, and did not re- 
turn till eleven o’clock at night; when he was informed she was in bed, having 
been unwell, and completely overpowered by drowsiness. He also retired, and 





he laid hold of her hand, and said, “ Charlotte, how do you find ro 22° 
She made no reply—she was a corpse !—_Mr. Hammond, surgeon of Whetstone, 
examined the last mixture sent, and pronounced it to be chiefly composed of 
laudanum! Dr. Tweedie had prescribed no laudanum ; and the assistant said 
there was no laudanum in what he mixed—nay, there was no bottle of that in- 
gredient on the shelves in the shop; adding, that he made up no other prescrip- 
tions on the Thursday but Dr. Tweedie’s, The medicine on the Tuesday, when 
Dr. Tweedie was first called in, was sent by the postman, but, as since appeared, 
was not delivered by him, but by some women. The mixture on the Thursday 
was fetched by Mr. Phillips’s servant-boy. Dr. Tweedie examined this mixture, 
and pronounced it to be chiefly laudanum, but it was not made according to his 
prescription ; and on a post mortem examination, he pronounced that the death 
of the deceased was occasioned by taking an overdose of laudanum. [On being 
called in after the death, Dr. Tweedie had exclaimed, “So, Mrs. Phillips bas poisoned 
herself: 1 observed her flighty way when I saw her on Wednesday.” But the hus- 
band repelled this supposition in the most peremptory manner.] The answers of 
the Doctor to various questions put by the Jury were quite satisfactory, so faras he 
was concerned ; but both the Coroner and Jury observed, that it was evident the 
medicines were sentin a careless slovenly mauner. The Coroner said it was a most 
mysterious affair. How sucha deadly mixture as that contained in the last bottle 
sent to Mrs. Phillips, could have left the shop of Mr. Snow, he was at a loss to 
conjecture. The young’man Hill, the assistant, seemed well initiated in the situa- 
tion he filled, and it was not to be inferred that he had made so gross a mistake in 
compounding the medicine. On the other hand, the bottle had never gone out of 
the possession of the boy who fetched it from the shop until it reached the hands 
of Mrs. Phillips. There was one thing beyond all doubt—that the unfortunate 
lady had been deprived of existence by taking the contents of the bottle "which 
was sent from the shop of Mr. Snow on Thursday. At the desire of Mr. Phillips, 
several of the friends of Mrs. Phillips were examined; who proved, beyond a 
doubt, her sanity; and also that she lived on the happiest terms with her hus- 
band, and was most careful of her health. The Jury having heard the whole of 
the evidence, consulted a short time, and then returned a verdict, “ That the de- 
ceased’s death was occasioned by an overdose of laudanum taken medicinally. 
The inquest terminated at two o’clock on Tuesday morning, having lasted ten 
hours. Mrs. Phillips was an accomplished woman, and was thirty-one years of age. 

George Aitcheson, who had formerly been an extensive builder and carpenter 
in Essex, died this week in the Fleet Prison, to which he had been committed on 
the 9th of May, for contempt of the Court of Chancery, in not being able to pay 
the costs of a suit amounting to 297. He was seventy-six years of age; and the 
Coroner’s Jury, who viewed the body of the unfortunate deceased as it lay ina 
shell in the prison depository, were shocked at its emaciated appearance. One 
of the Jurymen observed, that it was shameful to send a man at such an age and 
in such a state to prison. 

Captain Coomber, of Lewes, threw himself from the third arch of Westmin- 
ster bridge, into the Thames, last Saturday afternoon. In a few seconds after, he 
was seen by those on the bridge and the Surrey shore, struggling in the water. 
Fortunately, the son of Mr. Cary, proprietor of the floating bath at the bridge, 
was at the time rowing across, and instantly pulling towards the drowning man, 
arrived in time to save him. 

Six houses were destroyed, on Tuesday night, by a fire which broke out in a 
miserable receptacle for poor people, called the Rookery, at Crown-court, Chane 
cere-lane. 

The weather was very tempestuous in the Channel on Monday and Tuesday. 
On Monday evening a transport arrived at Spithead from the island of Ascension, 
whose captain said, that so far from having these late storms in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, he was nearly becalmed there for eight days ; but that on entering the Chan- 
nel, off the Lizard, the transport was beset by a shoal of whales and grampuses, 
and one of the largest sharks he had ever seen; from which he inferred that 
these fishes must have been driven from the north by some very unusual weather. 
The whales were of the spermaceti kind. 

On Monday afternoon, about three o’clock, a severe thunder storm passed over 
Leeds, and did considerable damage in several places. As Mr. Robert White- 
head, mason and builder, of Woodlesford, about five miles from Leeds, on the 
Pontefract road, was surveying some buildings which he had recently erected | 
there, the electric fluid struck the chimney of one of the houses, and threw it | 
down, carrying along withit a considerable part of the roof. Mr. Whitehead, as 
well as three other individuals, who were in different rooms of that and the ad- 
joining house, was knocked down by the force of the shock. The other indivi- 
duals miraculously escaped unhurt, but Mr. Whitehead was taken up for dead, 
having received a stroke on his right side which rendered him insensible for some 
time. He recovered his faculties in about half an hour; and though now con- 
fined to his house, we believe there is every reason to hope he will speedily re- 
cover. His right shoe was shattered to pieces, and thrown from his foot; his 
stocking, and the right side of his small clothes, were entirely consumed together 
with the laps of his coat; even his shirt had several holes burned in it, and his 
side was much scorched.—Leeds Intelligencer. 

James Goodall, a labouring man, who was repairing the top of a house near 
Clare-market yesterday, fell from the roof of the house into the court, his head 
was smashed to pieces, and nearly every limb was broken, and he died instantly. 
The deceased was a very obstinate man, and of a very daring disposition; he was 
told only the day before of his danger in placing the ladder in the position which ° 
occasioned his fall, but he would persist in it. : 

Mr. J. S. Best and Mr. J. Fletcher, of Hemel Hempsted, with several friends, 
met at Lovett’s End Farm, for the purpose of enjoying a day’s shooting; when 
unfortunately, as Mr, Fletcher was trampling his way backwards through a hedge 
with his gun in his hand, Mr. Best following him, the piece accidentally went off, 
and the whole of its contents entered Mr. Fletcher’s face, just below the right eye, 
artd he instantly fell dead. The deceased and Mr. Best were on very intimate 
terms. 

Three young men, who left Bellerive on Tuesday evening, at a quarter past 
eight, in a boat under the direction of a boy fourteen years old, were upset near 
Cologny, One of them, M. Galignani was drowned, The two others, as well as 
the boy, stuck to the boat, and called out for help. M. Chassalay hastened to 
help them, and, seconded by some persons who had accompanied him, succeeded 
in rescuing the three wrecked men. M. Galignani’s body could only be found at 
dawn of day. We cannot too much lament the imprudence that caused this mis- 
fortune.—-This must be a warning not to venture at night on the lake.—Journad 
de Geneve. [M. Galignani was the youngest brother of the highly respected and 
extensive booksellers in Paris. He was a young man of great promise and ami- 
able conduct, and an ardent admirer of the customs and institutions of England, 
in which he received part of his education. Globe. ] 

A melancholy circumstance has taken place in the neighbourhood of Rochdale, 





finding her in a sound sleep, did not disturb her. On awaking in the morning, 
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known by the name of Whitworth Doctor. The report is, that the unfortunate 
deceased, who had just returned from finishing his studies as a surgeon in London, 
was shooting on the moors in company with bis elder brother, who is now carry- 
ing on business at Whitworth, as successor to his late father. The elder had 
mounted adike, and by way of assisting his brother’s ascent, presented him the 
muzzle of his gun, which he took hold off ; when, by the suddenness of the jerk 
in raising him up, or by the trigger catching something, the piece went off, and 
lodged the contents in the unfortunate man’s body. He died almost instantly.— 
Manchester Mercury. 

Mr. Pringle, a clerk in the Excise-office at Sheffield, had a brace of pistols, 
which he was about to clean at the request of his wife, when one of them slipped 
out of his hand, which, to save from falling, he caught by the trigger, and, it being 
loaded, discharged its contents, which passed through the heart of the unfortunate 
woman.— Sheffield Mercury. 

HypropnosiA.—The week before last, a very remarkable case of this sort oc- 
curred at Camblesforth, in the neighbourhood of Snaith and Selby. Two horses, 
worth at least 60/. were seized when at their work, without any previous symp- 
toms, and, in all the agonies of the disease, died in a few days. ‘The dog, which 
was supposed to have bitten them, had been killed about five weeks before on 
account of his being unwell, but was not known to have been mad; and an ass 
had-also been killed under a strong impression, from the symptoms, of having 
been bitten. —Hudl Packet. 

A man was killed at Woolpit last week, by the noxious vapour in a well which 
he was digging. The depth was about fifty feet; and it being a new well, the 
deceased had not taken any precautions before he entered it in the morning; but 
as soon as he descended, he was overpowered by the foul air, and died before he 
could be drawn up. 

As Colonel Becher, of Tonbridge Wells, was in the act of putting a percussion 
cap on his gun, at Mayfield, a few days since, it unfortunately exploded at the 
instant his marker was passing the muzzle. The poor fellow received the whole 
contents of the charge through his body ; exclaiming, “Iam shot! pray for me!” 
and almost instantly expired, leaving a wife and large family to lament this dis- 
tressing occurrence. 

A young woman lately lost her life at Aberdeen, by remaining too long in the 
water while bathing. When taken out, she was seized with universal cramp, and 
continued benumbed and in a state of insensibility for several hours, after which 
she expired.—Aberdeen Chronicle. 

Four workmen in the employment of Messrs. Horridgeand Hulme, near Bolton, 
in digging for marl, have been killed by the falling in of a bank of loose gravel 
and sand, which completely buried them. 

An unfortunate accident, attended by a fatal consequence, happened on Friday 
evening to the Greyhound stage-coach, as it was proceeding from Wolverhampton 
to Birmingham. The axle broke, the off forewheel separated from it, the body gave 
way, and the horses set off at full gallop. There were no inside passengers, but 
five outside ; four of them contrived to get from the top of the coach without any 
injury of moment, and the fifth, who sat on the roof in front, endeavoured to do 
the same, but the attempt cost him his life. He jumped down, and alighting upon 
his feet, instantly fell with such violence upon his head as to fracture his skull. 

On Tuesday last, a blacksmith, while in the act of shoeing an ox at Flushing, 
near Falmouth, suddenly fell backwards and immediately expired. 

A young man fell down dead in Long Ashton church on Sunday morning, to- 
wards the conclusion of the service. He had walked there from Bristol in good 
health. . 

While some men were in the act of slinging a fine young horse on board of 
one of the Hamburg steam-boats, lying off the Tower, on Thursday, it made a 
sudden spring into the water. Boats were immediately put out, but from the 
plunging of the horse in the water, no one dared approach it. The tide carried it 
clear through the old London bridge; on arriving at the new bridge, the horse 
struck against the works; and at length, when it was on the point of sinking, 
two watermen, by getting a rope round its neck, succeeded in towing it into 
Puddle-dock, Thames-street, alive ; but it died shortly afterwards, exceedingly 
swelled by the quantity of water it had imbibed. 

The Lady of the Lake steam-packet, in approaching the quay at Greenockk 

last week, stove a boat to pieces. There were two men in it; one of whom was 
icked up, but the other, having been struck on the head by the paddles, sun, 
immediately. 
Lady Beckwith, sister of the Marquis of Queensberry, with her daughter and a 
maid, were in some danger of being drowned in crossing the river Annan, on 
Saturday evening. The river was a great deal swollen from the previous rain; 
the rope across, by which the boat is towed from one side to the other, either 
broke or slipped, and the ferryman lost all control of his vessel. Fortunately the 
accident was observed by a young gentleman, who procured another boat, and 
rescued the party —Dumfries Journal. 






































































































































Farwurgs 1n THE Woon Trave.—We have heard it affirmed to-day, that the 
total number of the late failures in the wool-trade amounts to at least twenty, 
and the aggregate of their debts to 1,200,000. So great a convulsion in that 
articular branch of trade has probably never before occurred. The Bank of 
Tineland, it is said, will suffer cuitdidutibly by them; for though the Directors 
here had been in the habit of rejecting much of their accommodation paper, their 
vigilance was not altogether proof against the ingenuity of some of the parties 
f@oncerned in its circulation. But the principal losses of the Bank, it is believed, 
will have occurred at the branch banks, where less caution seems to have been 
exercised, and the paper to have passed more freely than it did in town.— Times, 
Friday. 
Two or three failures have taken place in Leith within the last fortnight, but 
not for very large sums, We regret to learn that Mr. Rennie’s bankruptcy has 
produced more injury, in that port and elsewhere than was at first supposed, and 
that many of the sufferers have lost money under circumstances which render 
their losses doubly painful. — Scotsman. 
Urs anp Downs or Lire.—The following story, which has gone the rounds of 
the press this week, is remarkable if it be true. *‘ A short time since there died 
at a village, a few miles from London, Mr. G. P. » anative of Yorkshire. His 
history is a warning to gamblers on the Stock Exchange. His parents had given 
him an education sufficient to qualify him for a situation in the office of a first- 
rate army agent, with whom, by his integrity and attention to business, he ad- 
vanced himself to the station of principal clerk, at a salary of 1,500/. per annum. 
During the war, his intercourse with military men and politicians atforded him 
early information of movements in state affairs, and induced him to try his 
rhand on the Stock Exchange, where he realized at one time from 400,000/. to 
500,0002. He then built an elegant mansion at C n, kept horses, cars 
riages, and a large establishment, His acquaintances (who then called them- 
selves his friends) visited him regularly, and Were always received With great hos- 

































































































































pitality. He purchased also a large estate in Hampshire, and another in Sussex, 
the latter of which was attached a rotten borough, by means of which he Proposed bg 
become a legislator. In 1819, however, the scale turned against him but : 
hoping for better luck he continued a stock-jobber, until at length his mone rb rn 
gone, there were no more time-bargains, and he retired to a furnished lodgin wie 
two old and faithful servants, a man and his wife, who expended all the n+ “4 
of their industry (several hundred pounds) in the support of their master %” 
August last the poor man died, at the age of sixty-eight years, without ap = : 
disease, but broken-hearted by misfortune and neglect. The faithful serves 
plied to several gentlemen who bad been in habits of intimacy with his sabe a 
when he was in prosperity, to enable him to bury the corpse in a decent manner. 
but in vain. To prevent, however, the remains of one to whom he was devoted 
being carried to the grave as a pauper, the poor man literally pawned his industry, 
by contracting a debt of 10/., to secure what he called a decent interment. (;, 


‘ haa at, f 
one whose adversity he had cheered by constant assiduity and attention. iu 


TATTERSALL’s.—Many of the betting men having already taken their de 
for Doncaster, the room was not very fully attended on Thursday, 
closed thus— 

Str. LecEr.—7 to 2 agst Lord Cleveland’s Voltaire—no takers ; 4 to 1 agst Mr, pp 
Rowton—takers at 9 to 2; 8 to} agst Mr. Forth’s Frederic; 10 to 1 against Lorc 
ford’s Sir Hercules—no takers ; 11 to 1 against Mr. Ridsdale’s Clotilde—taken freely 
13 tol agst Lord Cleveland’s Stotforth; 14 to 1 agst Mr. ‘Pheobald’s The Exquisite— 
taken ; 20 to 1 agst Mr. Athorne’s Wandering Boy; 20 to 1 agst Mr. Scott’s Felt 5 25 
to 1 agst Mr. Petre’s Apollonia 3 10000 to 20 agst Lord Scarborough’s Lot—taken . 1000 
to 15 agst The Exquisite for this and the Cup—taken. 5 

THe Cur.—é to 4 agst Lord Chesterfield’s Zinganee ; 4 to 1 agst his Majesty’s Fie 
de Lis—taken ; 4 to] agst Major Yarburgh’s Laurel. - 

Murphy and the Exquisite are talked of, but the’odds are indefinite. 

Captain Dicxinson.—It may not be uninteresting to mention, that Captain 
Dickinson served with Sir George Cockburn on the American coast at the taking 
of Washington, and was first Lieutenant on board the Northumberland when Byo, 
naparte was conveyed to St. Helena. From this period may be dated, we believe 
his promotion to the rank of Commander. He has seen much service, and } “4 
fought his way to the post which he now fills in the navy. —Brighton Gazetto,. 

Count Darvu.—Count Daru, the author of the History of Venice, an ete 
member of the Chamber of Peers, and formerly one of Napoleon’s Intendant- 
Generals, died a few days ago of apoplexy at his country seat, near Paris. It will 
be remembered that Buonaparte, in speaking of the Count at St. Helena 
** that he was as laborious as an ox, and as brave as a lion,” 

Tue Princess Dowacer or Brazitt.—The Princess of Brazil, Donna Maria 
Francisca Benedicta, Widow of Dom Jose, eldest son to Pedro III. and Maria | 
died on the 18th of August. This Princess was born on the 25th of July 
1746, and was aunt to the late King John VI., to whose elder brother she was 
married. Her life was an eventful one. At the age of nine years she witnessed 
the dreadful earthquake which destroyed this city. She married the heir to the 
throne; but before any children followed from their union, he was torn from her 
by the small pox. She dedicated the remainder of her life to acts of beneficence 
which have endeared her memory to the people. All the members of the Bra. 
ganza family in Lisbon, except the old Queen, attended her before her death, and 
she gave some excellent advice to Miguel. The funeral partook somewhat of the 
splendour which distinguished such processions in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

CommoporeE Porter.—This redoubted Yankee has been of late in the Mexican 
service. On the eve of returning home to the United States, he was nearly as- 
sassinated, while travelling on the highway to the city of Mexico, with his friend 
Dr. Boardman. The Commodore ina letter dated Mexico 9th May, gives an 
account of the adventure, graphic in itself, and so pleasantly tinted with Jonathan- 
ism, that we feel inclined to copy it entire, as a good story. “TI have not yet had 
an interview with the, President, but shall to-morrow, when I shall settle all 
matters with them, and return home. On my way here I had a most uftpleasant 
and extremely dangerous adventure ; but my good genius protected me, as it has 
done on many other occasions. Travelling with a friend, and having no appre- 
hension of danger, we were suddenly attacked by three banditti, being part of 
a gang of seven, well mounted, and well armed, with their faces blacked, and 
looking more like devils than human beings. We had merely time to form a line 
on one side of the road, [a line of two] while they formed on the other. The 
battle commenced by their captain discharging his pistol at me, at the distance of 
afew paces. I then fired, and should have killed him, had not his horse thrown 
up his head and received the ball in his neck. He, in great rage, fired again at 
me, and missed me. By this time all the pistols of the banditti were discharged, 
as well as those of my friend. One of my pistols was loaded, and I charged with 
my friend, in among them. They fled, and we pursued; when the captain sud- 
denly wheeled his horse, passed my friend, and came directly at me with his 
sabre, to cut me down. waited quietly until he came within six feet of me, 
when I shot him through the body, He fell on the neck of his horse, and they 
both came to the ground together. His companions, seeing this, became intimi- 
dated, but after a little time, seeing an intention on their part to charge against 
me (my friend being occupied in finishing the captain, who was not quite dead), 
I seized a small fowling piece which was in the hands of my servant, [it was 
three to three after all] and compelled them to retreat; this left us masters of the 
field. We took possession of the captain’s horse, arms, &c., and delivered them 
to the alcaide or magistrate of the next village. The villagers turned out armed, 
and gave pursuit, when, soon meeting five of the gang, they killed one of them. 
It is a most fortunate circumstance for us that we did not fall in with the whole 
gang, if we had, I should not now be alive to tell the tale. My friend Dr. Board- 
man received a severe sabre wound in his left arm.” 

Tue Eartor Sr. Vincent’s GranpcuiLpren,—Previous to the public office 
in Southampton-buildings being closed for the vacation, a strong discussion had 
for a length of time been carrying on in the office of Mr. Trower, one of the 
Masters of the High Court of Chancery, respecting the guardianship to the 
children of the Hon. Jervis Jervis, a supposed lunatic, The Earl St. Vincent, as 
father of Mr. Jervis and grandfather to the children, claimed to be appointed 

guardian, and proposed himself as the person for the Master to approve. ‘This 
was opposed by the trustee to Mr. Jervis and his children, and also by numerous 
persons related to the children through their deceased mother; all these gentlemen 
objected to the children being placed under the care of Lord St, Vincent, and 
concurred in naming Lord Barrington as the person they wished the Master to 
appoint as guardian. After along and minute investigation of all the circum- 
stances brought forward on both sides of the case, the Master rejected the pro- 
posal of Lord St. Vincent, and has appointed Lord Barrington to act wm /oco 
parentis to the children during the distressing illness of !:0’r futher. 

BREECHES MADE ACCORDING TO THE ScriprurEs.—A <i) card put forth by 
a “tailor and breechesmaker,” at the West end of the iown, gives a drawing of 
Adam and Eve, seated (as we opine) on a bank of the canal in the Regents 
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mh verse 3" which in the celebrated so-called Breeches Bible of Barker, 1595, 
ictranslated “ And they sewed fig-leaves together, and made themselves breeches. 
Lire SurrorTED By Macninery.—The following notice appeared in the Courier 
of Monday. Our contemporary ought to explain the nature of that vba 9 ‘means 
py which declining life may be spun out for a couple of years bey ond its time. 
Perhaps some improver on the original Invention might contrive to — its 
efficacy from a two-year to a twenty-year power. It would be pleasant, when 
we had gone as far as nature could carry us, to have a piece of machinery at 
hand that would enable us to continue our journey for a quarter of a century 
jonger. ‘ The funeral obsequies of the Princess Maria Francisca Benedicta were 
erformed on the 20th, at the Royal Convent of St. Vincent de Fora, where her 
remains were deposited among her royal ancestors. Her Royal Highness has 
heen so long on the decline that the prolongation of her life, for the last two 
wars, has only been effected by artificial means.” 
” How to Aupir Pustic Accounts.—From the Seventeenth Report of the Com- 
missioners for Auditing Public Accounts in Irelar d, it would appear that those 
sentlemen perform their duties with the utmost strictness and rigour. Some of 
the disallowed items are curious. What would our rose-water select vestry 
fiends—our Epicurean Norwood visitors, who cannot bear that any of their 
jittle comforts should be abridged, so long as they come out of their brother pa- 
rishioners’ pockets, say to the following :—‘ Disallowed 6442. 6s. 8d., which 
was paid to R. Morrison for a breakfast for the Lord Lieutenant, on laying 
the foundation-stone of the Royal harbour of George IV., at Kingstown, the same 
being contrary to the intention of the Legislature ; disallowed Ii. for refresh- 
ments for the Lord Lieutenant, for the same reason : disallowed 32/, 12s. 9d. for 
a trowel and gilding implements, being furnished contrary to the act of 52 Geo. 
IIl.cap. 52: disallowed 5502, paid to G. Smith, for erecting a commemorative 
column in honour of his Majesty, not being provided for by act of Parliament: 
disallowed 316/. 17s. 11d., paid to Mr. Commissioner Crofton, for his journey to 
London, to forward a bill in Parliament, for want of the Lord Lieutenant’s autho- 
I ty."—cum multis aliis—Times. 

‘Law AKING.—There were passed in the last session of Parliament, 63 public 
ceneral acts; 136 local and personal acts, declared public, and to be judicially 
voliced ; 50 private acts, printed by the King’s Printer, the printed copies whereof 
may be given in evidence; and 19 private acts, not printed ; making a total of 
968 acts. Of the private acts, 7 were for authorizing divorce by reason of adultery ; 
and 23 for enclosing,commons and waste lands in different parts of the country. 

Peririons TO PARLIAMENT.—In the session of 1828, there were printed, by order 
of the House of Commons, 1,579 petitions, and in the last session 3,194. ; The 
Times suggests that the expensive system of printing petitions should be resisted: 
«The public money should not be lavished on the printing of thousands of peti- 
tious, having precisely the same prayer. It was ludicrous to hear honourable 
gentlemen gravely moving at one fell swoop that forty or fifty petitions, all far- 
rows of the same sow, and coming from obzcure villages with unpronounceable 
names, should be printed. They manage this matter much better in the Lords, 
where petitions are not ordered to be printed.” 

Lone Lire 1x GaLway.—aA person, named Ralph Walsh, died in Galway, on 
Monday last, at the extraordinary age of 104 years. He was in the army in 
atly life, and was placed on the pension list in the reign of George the Second! 
was gaoler in this town for upwards of 17 years, and possessed bis faculties to the 
last. A woman also died at Ardley, near this town, a few days ago, aged 113 
years! She possessed her full senses to the last moment.— Connaught Journal, 

Recovery or Bap Dests.—A respectable individual in Sheffield, who has 
long been troubled with many customers that cou/d pay, but would not, has lately 
hitupon an original, and, we believe, an effectual plan for securing payment, 
which we record for the benefit of such of our readers as may be similarly situated. 
He provides his collector with his dinner, and orders him, if the money is not 
forthcoming, to open out the cates, and inform his debtor that he has brought his 
dinver, and must wait till the bill be paid, and that if he does not return by such 
auhour, more victuals will be sent to him. The result has been an immediate 
discharge of the long-standing account.—Sheffiedd Iris. [It would be a more 
electual method, to quarter the dun upon the debtor. | 

Sweartnc A Witness.—In a parish appeal case, heard at the Middlesex Ses- 
sions on the 10th, Mr. Adolphus called an old woman, a sister of the pauper’s 
father, to prove that her brother had been born in the parish of Sidbury. When 
the old lady came to the book to be sworn, she held it in her right hand, during 
the time that the officer repeated the oath; but, when that was done, she re- 
fused to kissthe Testament. Mr. Adolphus—‘* Why do you object to kiss the 
book 2? The old lady, who from her age was very tremulous, replied that she 
had no objection to speak the truth, but she would not be sworn. Mr. Bolland— 
“But you must be sworn, or they will send you to gaol.”” The old woman—‘* I 
cau'thelp it; let me tell thetruth.’ Mr. Adolphus—* That is all we want of 
you, after yon’ve beensworn.” The old woman—‘ I won't swear, for I don’t 
know what stories you will make me tell.” The officer of the Court—* There is 
no danger of that. Listen to the oath—you are to speak‘ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” *”” The old woman— Well, if you’re sure 
that’s all, I don’t mind kissing the book.” The old lady was accordingly duly 
sworn, and Mr. Adolphus proceeded to examine her. After eliciting from her 
that her name was Betsy Bayle, and that her parents lived at Sidbury, Mr. Adol- 
phus endeavoured to obtain from her evidence to show that French, the pauper’s 
father and her younger brother, was likewise born there. Mr. Adolphus—* How 
old were you when French was born ?”’—* I can’t rightly say, for 1 don’t recol- 
lect.” * How old are you now ??—“TI don’t know, for I can’t remember.” 
“But you know about how old; are you fifty ?”—‘* Iam sure I can’t remember.” 
“Are you eighty ??’—* I tell you I forget.” “ Are you a hundred ?”— I wish 
Icould remember, butI am notable.” ‘“‘ Now don’t you know that you were 
tight years old when your brother was born ?’—* I forget, because I don’t re- 
iember,”’ Don’t you know that he was afterwards married ?”—“ Oh no; I 
don’t remember anything about that.” The Chairman—* Well, call your ,next 
witness,”’ Mr. Adolphus—* I have noother, Sir. 

Tar Steam-Encine.—The Marquis of Worcester has generally the credit of 
teing the inventor of the steam-engine on the strength of the “ Ceatury of In- 
‘entions,” which is merely an index of his pretended discoveries, and contains 
‘imply an account of their effects without any description or diagram, Any per- 
son might write such a work in a week, especially with the aid of a lively imagina- 
‘ton, Many of the marquis’s “ inventions’’ are now as far from being found out 
sthey were when he wrote their description. In fact, he was merely a dexterous 
ptofessor of the artof humbug. The steam-engine was really invented by Savary, 
although Newcomen deserves the credit of effecting improvements nearly tanta- 
mount to the invention of a new machine; and a second time by Watt, for his 
Seam-engine, although bearkng the same name, may be said to be a different 
machine from that of his predecessors.—Morning Journal, 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. \ 


MINISTERIAL PROSECUTIONS. 

IMPARTIAL men must admit that no Ministry was ever more perse- 
veringly attacked, both individually and conjointly, both in their pri- 
vate and in their public characters than the present ; and that no Op- 
position ever was so slenderly justified as that which has been so 
furiously displayed against them. The sum total of the accusation 
against the Du e of WeLLineTon and Mr, Pret is that they passed 
the Emancipation Bill. No other fault can be laid to their ministry 
than that they accomplished what Pirr, Fox, CastLeREAGH, and 
CANNING aspired to, and endeavoured to accomplish. The Free 
Trade system, and the various other counts of the indictment filed 
against them by political partizans, they found completed when they 
came into office. These measures are no more theirs, than they are 
Lord Eipon’s. While we admit all this, however, we are by no 
means ready to admit the conclusion that the Ministers have drawn 
from it,—namely, that the only way to meet the violence and injustice 
of the Opposition press is by ex officio informations and indictments. 
There is little magnanimity in such a course, and little wisdom; it can 
hardly be successful, and a good man will hardly wish it to be so, 
We can make large allowance for personal irritation, nor do we alto- 
gether deny to Ministers its indulgence ; but they are not entitled to 
such a degree of it as private men are. Opposition, keen, searching, 
even unjust, is an accident of office, which every minister of a 
free country ought to expect and tolerate. It is therefore with 
regret that we see a Cabinet generally worthy of every support 
pursuing a course which, if persisted in, will deprive them of all su 
port. We went along with Lord Lynpuvurst in his attempt to vindi- 
vate his character from a foul and unfounded charge, more especially 
when we saw that charge coupled with a dastardly attack on his lady ; 
but we are at a loss to find anything like a reason for the proceedings 
of yesterday at the instance of his Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON. 
The violence of the Journal is too well known, but in the present case 
the charges are so general that we do not see how they can possibly 
stand. It is not, however, their indefinite character that we object to, 
but to the system which, from what they indicate, it would appear 
Government are inclined to act'upon. We must say that if the Cabi- 
net contrive to increase or to maintain its power by the prosecution of 
political enemies, then will it accomplish a feat greater than any it has 
yet attempted. Most sincerely do we wish for its maintenance, for we 
think it means well, and has done well; but when attacks on the press 
are the order of the day, we cannot help feeling that we are part of the 
press. We are not given to the indulgence of violent declamation ; 
but we know not where, in a warfare so general, the desires of the as- 
sailants may rest satisfied; and we may therefore be compelled to join 
in the defence of doubtful positions, lest by neglecting them we should 
hazard such as are of vital importance. 





THE COURT MARTIAL. 


Ovr opinion of the animus which dictated Admiral Coprineton’s re- 
fusal to sanction the appropriation of an honour by Captain Dick1n- 
son which had been denied by the Admiralty to Captains Baynes 
and CAMPBELL, has not been shaken by any thing that has occurred 
since our last publication. The John Bull has entered into a long 
special pleading to show, that in several cases the evidence of Sir 
Epwarp has been contradicted by equally reputable testimony; or 
perhaps we should not wander far from the mark if we were to say, 
that a gentleman who has been the frequent subject of animadversion 
during the trial has taken advantage of John's pages to put the Vice- 
Admiral's evidence in a rather ridiculous point of view. The position 
of Sir Epwarp CoprineTon during this remarkable trial has been 
altogether a singular one. He has been made a witness, and an unwill- 
ing witness; with something like a threat hanging over his head, that 
unless the case which he declined making the subject of a court-mar- 
tial were fully made out to a court-martial, the blame of the failure 
would rest on his head. He is thus exposed to all the difficulties that 
a prosecutor is exposed to, without any of the accompanying advan- 
tages, Ifhe had been a party, he would have had a legal friend at 
his elbow, to whisper “ thus far"—to arrange his plans-—to point out 
the proper subjects of attack—to give him, in a word, the benefit of 
cool, considerate, and systematized advice. As a witness, he has 
nothing but his own untutored judgment to rely upon. So much in 
explanation, not excuse—we stand for justice only. 

The part of the evidence on which the writer in John Bull most 
earnestly dwells, is that where the Admiral states that he was shown to 
the cockpit by Captain Dicxrnson ; which is contradicted by Captain 
(then Lieutenant) Smirn. The proof against the Admiral is, we think, 
complete ; but what is its amount? How is the fact of Captain 
Bartuurst's having been reported killed when he was not killed—or 
how is the fact of the round-robin disproved by Captain Smira’s 
evidence? These two constitute the material charges against Ca 
tain Dicxtnson : the other counts would be utterly insufficient with- 
out them to justify an indictment. 

Far be it from us to insinuate a doubt of Captain Dickinson's 
honour. In fact, after all that has been said and sworn, without even 
looking to his defence, we should say his utmost fault has been a little 
over anxiety to put his good qualities in the most favourable point of view. 
It is not impossible that he might, when suddenly and unexpectedly 
placed in an important command, be a little fluttered ; and the incor- 
rect report of Captain Barnurst's death might be easily accounted 
for from that circumstance, coupled with the desire (neither unjust nor 


‘to be condemned, when not exercised to the injury of others) of push- 


ing an advantage which fortune had placed in his way. Neither do 


. rags, nothing stationary but the taxes, and nothing increasing but the 


of factious nor the croaking of timorous men, but the simple expression 
: Of a fact of much importance, whose existence must be acknowledged 


’ act rather as historians, and searchers after truth, than as advocates. 


, evils of our people has been discovered. 


: cluded in what is commonly called the Free Trade system ; 


_ Catholic Emancipation Bill.” We had hoped that the expiatory sacri- 
| fices to Bacchus and Ceres at the Golden Fleece in Maidenhead, and 


_ “Hermes” in the Times, Our contemporary approves the former by 
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we see any reason for supposing that the breach of discipline com- 
mitted in allowing the round-robin to be got up, and in presenting 
it, did not spring out of the same desire, and without the intention or 
the knowledge of offence. But, granting all this, what person claim- 
ing the character of a public writer would set up Captain Dicxtnson’s 
statements, under his present circumstances, against the evidence of 
Admiral CoprincTon or any other witness, as the writer in John 
Bull has done. There is, however, another and a stronger reason 
agaitist any argument on the words of the evidence, to be found in the 
seantiness and imperfect character of the report. The John Bull 
ought to know the nature of the report of the trial sent to London 
to all the newspapers. And when we take into account the difficulties 
to which the reporters have been subjected from the recent arrange- 
ments of the Court, we ought not to be surprised that even material 
errors, much less verbal inaccuracies, should creep in. Anything, 
therefore, like disputing on such a document, is building houses on the 
sand. 

Since the above was written, we have seen Captain Dickinson's 
defence, published in the journals of this morning. The docu- 
ment is long and able, and does credit to the legal gentleman under 
whose inspection it was drawn up. On the subject of the Genoa’s po- 
sition during the battle, and indeed on all the minor points of the 
charge, we look on it as quite satisfactory. We could never, indeed, 
be induced to draw any conclusion injurious to Captain Dicxry- 
son’s character from the evidence of persons so unfavourably placed 
for observation as the officers of the Albion and Asia must necessarily 
have been. The charge of a false return of the killed and wounded, by 
which Captain Barnurst was included amorig the former while he 
was still alive, is twofold—partly matter of fact, partly matter of in- 
ference. The fact Captain Dickinson admits ; the inference he de- 
nies. Whether the statement was made out of pure inadvertence, or 
with a view to procure a distinction to which he might deem himself, 
really though not formally entitled, can only be known to Captain Dicx- 
Inson himself. The judgment of others will be madeup from numerous 
ye phen which even they may find it hard to enumerate or spe- 
cify. We certainly see nothing in the cases cited by Captain Dickinson 
of the returns of Wotr, ABERCROMBY, and others, to justify hisreturn. 
There is always a distinction made between “ killed” and “ mortally 
wounded, since dead ;* and why Captain Dickinson did not make 
that distinction in the case of Captain Baruurst, we can see no suf- 
ficient reason. The account of the round-robin is yet more unsatis- 
factory. We cannot conceive what was the state of discipline in the 
Genoa, in which a meeting of two hundred men could take place be- 
tween decks without the permission or cognizance of the officers, and 
in which, even after they were commanded to the contrary, a deputa- 
tion of the seamen could’persist in their resolution to send a letter to 
the Admiral respecting-the conduct of their own captain. There is a 
great deal of unnécessary argument on the distinction between‘a round= 
robin and an anonymous address, in Captain Dickinson's defence, 
which would have been better omitted. The dispute is a mere verbal 
one. 

Something like a hint appears to have been thrown out on Thursday, 
that the present court-martial might lead to one on the Vice-Admiral. 
There must be some mistake here: the Vice-Admiral, as an individual, 
has been publicly thanked for the battle of Navarino—to challenge him 
now, we should think beyond the power of the Admiralty or of 
any private prosecutor, - 





STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Two letters have appeared this week in the columns of the Times, to 
which that journal has accorded the great, because rarely and almost 
grudgingly granted, tribute of its praise. The one is signed “ Play- 
fair ;” and the other, which is more recondite, ‘‘Hermes.” The sub- 
ject of both, as well as of the remarks that they have elicited, is the dis- 
tresses of the country. And there can be no question of the existence 
of very great and very general distress. In every corner ofthe empire, 
in every branch of traffic, we find demand small, supply in excess, 
profits falling, wages scanty, masters hastening to decay, labourers in 


poor-rates. The cotton trade, the woollen trade, the iron trade, the silk 
trade, all suffer, some more some less. This is not the declamation 


before a cure can be applied. In noticing the alleged causes of such a 
widely-spread evil, it is our purpose, agreeably to our principles, to 


That there is yet “balm in Gilead,” we hopeandtrust; but we may 
not affirm that the source whence it is to flow for the healing of the 


The causes, as assigned by our various contemporaries, are— 

1. The Corn Laws ; 

2. The Inequality of Taxation ; 

3. The Currency, and specialiter the Small Note Bill ; 

4. The Navigation Act of 1822, and the other acts which are in- 


5. The Amount of the Taxes. 
To these Mr. Cosserr and Lord BLanprorp add, “ The state of 
the Representation in Parliament ;” and the Morning Journal, “ The 


the solemn procession to Hurley-Bottom, would have wiped away the 
sin of the last-mentioned act; but we have been deceived in our fond 
expectations. 

he two first causes are those assigned by “ Playfair” and 


si-aeeresetienis 
hypothetical opposition, and the latter by recommending it to the 
rusal of his ‘‘ more diligent readers.” The Standard has caught, 
with its usual activity and ingeniousness the contemplated attack o 
the landed interest, and sounds the alarm to squires of high ang So 
degree in its most heart-searching strains, . 
We think we may state without fear of contradiction, that thore 
never was a more unpopular measure passed in England than My 
Rosinson’s Corn Bill. From John o' Groat’s to the Land's End. 
no man bade ‘God save it ;” of twenty millions without the walls of 
Parliament, there was not one approving hand held up. Well do woe 
remember hearing from a pious, sober, and most enlightened Geis. 
man, (and he spoke the sentiments of many) these words—« gj," 
was ever before an advocate of Parliament; 1 thought it the organ of 
the nation; but its conduct respecting that bill went far to make q 
Radical of me.” ‘‘ Playfair” has shown, we think incontestably, that 
the bill of Lord GoprEricu (Mr. Roprnson) was preferable to the 
present ; and he has shown most clearly, that what may be called the 
JSamine point, which by the former is fixed at 80, is, in consequence 
of the difference of the currency, fixed by the latter at 94 shillings 
There are, however, two points to be ascertained before we a. 
knowledge the corn-bill to be the cause of our distress,—How 
much of the wages of the labourer is absorbed by the excess of 
price in monopoly over free trade corn; and how much would the 
diminution of income in farmers and landlords consequent on free 
trade in corn depress the wages of the labourer? The arguments of 
‘* Playfair,” we must add, are those of Consett ; and even his Jan. 
guage and illustrations are borrowed from that writer. 

The substitution of an income-tax for various others which press 
more immediately on production, as proposed by ‘* Hermes,” is no 
new plan. We question its propriety. An income-tax must be search- 
ing, inquisitorial, oppressive, or it must be useless. The great mass 
of the tax is necessarily drawn from small incomes, which can ill afford 
direct diminution, as itis only by prudential abstinence from taxed con- | 


is said on the subject, the inequality of taxation is more apparent than 
real. The aggregate amount, rather than the distribution of the impost, 
is the evil, It is of extremely small importance to him who is com. | 
peiled to part with three-fourths of his loaf, whether the party claim- / 
ing cut from the bottom or the top. / 

“Hermes” has another remedy to get out of our present difficulties: 
he would have us revive again the good old plan of borrowing money 
nstead of raising taxes. This is curing the wound by the rust of the 
weapon that inflicted it. The Times says the argument of its corre- 
spongent is “curious ;" we would add, “ if true.” In his zeal for 
arithmetical demonstration, “ Hermes” has forgotten the fact, that 
money is always offered freely to those who do not want it; and that, 
plentiful’ as it seems at present, if Government were to go into the 
market and ask for a supply, it would get wonderfully scarce in a very 
short time. If ‘* Hermes” will glance over Dr. Hamiiton’s tables, 
he will see that nations, as well as individuals, “ that go a borrowing, 
go a sorrowing.” 7 

The other causes above enumerated we must pass lightly over. 
That the limitation of the Currency consequent on the Small Note 
Suppression Bill has aggravated pro tanto and for the time, evils 
which it did not absolutely create, we think undoubted. Whether it 
has brought with it compensating advantages of a permanent nature, 
is another question. The alteration of the Navigation Laws, we shall 
discuss at some length, in a separate paper, next week. 

The Globe hasa theory of its own; which is, that in order to cure 
the present distress, every thing must retrograde to the condition in 
which it was some. thirty years ago. The landiord must quit claret for 
port, the farmer port for home-brewed ; the one must drop his carriage, 
the other must put his hand to the plough instead of directing others. 
The Times more logically describes this process not as the cure but as 
the consequence of the disease. 

We are inclined to believe that the Taxes, or in other words THE 
Dest, more. than any thing else, lie at the root of the present com- 
mercial stagnation. Without these we should have no corn-laws ; 
without these we should have no prohibitory duties; and were every 
man free to seek the best market where to buy and where to sell, it is 
impossible that capital and industry and skill should not command 
employment. Indeed, all the schemes that have been broached by 
ingenious speculators, when strictly analysed, resolve themselves into 
this, “diminish taxation.” Instead, therefore, of wasting our labour 
in attempts to remedy secondary evils, it would be well to bend 
our whole endeavours to} the diminution of this the great souvze and 
parent of them all. But.then, raz Desr! 





CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH. 


WE regret to see an article in Blackwood's Magazine, on “ the Cha- 
racter of the French,” replete with the blindness and bitterness of that 
prejudice, once national, which we hoped had for ever passed away. 
Every intelligent and benevolent mind would delight to cherish the 
kindly feeling which has been growing up between the two nations of 
Europe greatest in power and preeminent in civilization ; and it 1s 
lamentable to observe insulting misrepresentation interrupting the re- 
gards of peace and friendship. The writer who has chosen the latter 
odious office has so little discretion in his ill-will, that we are not with- 
out hope his extravagance will disarm his spleen of its effect. He has 
either no perception of obvious truths, or he wilfully prefers his pas- 
sion’s fancies ; but we incline to the former opinion—we believe him to 
be one of those men whose prepossessions are proof against conviction 
in all its forms, and whose Cockney conceits and ignorant pretension 





appear so strangely out of place in Blackwood. 
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The critic on the French character commences with the common- 
places which we are accustomed to hear so solemnly and authorita- 
tively uttered by the parrots of society. ‘The French are light and 
fickle ; clever, but superficial and shallow.” These dicta one hears 
thrown out, with the complacency of national superiority, by babblers 
whose idleness and emptiness are not to be exceeded by the idle and 
empty of any part of the world. 

The learned men of France have produced works which for research 
and patient labour may enter into no unfavourable comparison with 
the weightiest examples of English solidity; and as for the mass of 
society, though the charge of shallowness there applies, yet it is not 
peculiar in its application, for the many must everywhere be imperfectly 
informed. It is remarked with shrewd truth By the author of Pelham, 
that the French are accounted superficial because they have some 
smattering of knowledge, and pretend to more ; while the English of 
the same class have no knowledge or any pretension to it. The number 
of persons in this country who are unpossessed of ideas on any sub- 
ject interesting to intelligence is immensely more considerable than 
that of the like ciphers in France. But we have this advantage, that 
the maxim de non apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem est ratto, 
holds good only in our law, and the very opposite opinion prevails in 
manners: thus, solidity is commonly assumed in the absence of indi- 
cation of any intellectual quality whatever, and the amount of persons 
is consequently formidably great “‘ who are extremely wise, only they 
do not show it.” The French, on the other hand, in displaying what 
they Aave, pretty clearly demonstrate what they have not, and we rate 
them by the deficiency instead of by the possession. 

In the French temperature Blackwood's writer admits an amiable 
cheerfulness and gayety; but he lays, according to custom, a heavy 
share of vanity to their account. The last article of accusation we do 
not mean to dispute, but we will affirm that it is avanity, in its modes 
of exhibition, singularly free from affectation. The Frenchman is suf- 
ficiently vain to be vain of what he is. The Englishman's vanity is not 
so conscientious, and it attempts a fraud in an affectation—he would 
seem something he is not. 

Our vanities seldom run parallel with those of our neighbours. The 
pretences of wealth or fashion, to one of which most English conceits 
or affectations may be traced, are sources of foible scarcely known in 
France. The vanity of the Frenchman is substantive, and stands 
alone; the Englishman's is adjective, and leans for support on his as- 
sociations or his purse. He shines with borrowed lights+he knows 
lords, Or honourables, or members of Parliament, or peopte who keep 
carriages, or go to Almack’s; or he knows those who know lords, 
honourables, members of Parliament, people who keep carriages, or 
who go to Almack's. If he has not this conceit, he is ‘‘ a warm man,” 
and cares for nobody, and he will count his pounds with those who 
carry their heads higher! Such are the. two large motes in our eyes ; 
and in this category why-be critical or curious on our brother's beam : 

The writer in Blackwood observes, in illustration of French, vanity— 

“To take the lowest class—Whohas not, even on entering France, seen 
one driver of the diligence draw up his naked, dirty, and perhaps wet limbs, 
from the monstrous jack-boots of the establishment, that another might in- 
troduce his in similar condition; while both, however, wore an embroidered 
jacket and an artificial queue, and had perhaps a pocketful of flour to strew 
over his head before entering a village, where the incessant cric-crac of his 
whip was sure to call out the rustic damsels ?” 

Who, accustomed to analyzation, fails to perceive, that the pride 
of wealth is at the bottom of half these sneers? The ‘naked wet limbs” 
are reproaches, in the estimation of those of our countrymen who 
regard all things with respect or contempt as they indicate riches or 
poverty. The English postillion would certainly not comport himself 
as the Frenchman is described ; he would lay his wager that he had 
more money in his pocket than his neighbour, and, thank God, he 
could get drunk whenever he had the mind to pleasure himself. 

Again— 

“To take a higher class—Who ever observed two Frenchmen talk fora 

moment, even in the public streets, of whom each did not theatrically adjust 
himself so as to appear to the utmost advantage to every eye that could over- 
look him ? This theatrical adjustment accompanies a Frenchman through 
life; and I verily believe, that no Frenchman, even at the foot of the gallows, 
or with the rope around his neck, ever forgot the previous adjustment of his 
toes, accompanied by a ‘ soupir pour son amie,’ or ‘ pour sa patrie.’” 
_ This representation we deny altogether. The Fren¢lman described 
isthe Frenchman of our stage, or of the anterevolutionary age ; he is 
not the French gentleman of our time,—who is commonly a person 
rather careless of appearance, and, compared with ourselves, of great 
simplicity of manners. With some cant of sentiment they may be 
touched; but as the sentiments are kindly or exalted, tWey are surely 
preferable to the slang either of Mammon or of Fashion worship. 

aoe follows is absolutely disgustful, false, indecorous, and un- 
manly :— 

zr Most English and Scottish gentlemen—(I speak not of the Irish, as they 
have a taste for female ugliness)—most English gentlemen, who are above 
being taken by superficial pretension, are aware of the almost universal 
ugliness of Frenchwomen;—the hard, sharp, and wrinkled fate, the greenish 
dark complexion, the hair on the upper lip, the hoarse voice, the almost bestial 
expansion of the lower ribs to contain enormous viscera. Now, the combination 
of this with extreme vanity, elicits the most curious consequences. Instead 
of moderating affectation, it only inspires a desperate ingenuity in the inven- 
tion of new fashions ; for of these, this strange combination of circumstances 
isthe real origin, The difference between French and English taste in dress 
1S very remarkable. Even when Englishwomen take a hint from French 
contrivances, they endeavour to be more natural, modest, and classical. As 
to male dress, an English gentleman always desires his tailor to avoid the 
extremes of fashion; and, as his dress is grave and manly, it is generally 
followed throughout Europe.” 

“The almost universal ugliness of Frenchwomen,” “ the greenish 
Complexion,” ‘ wrinkled face,” ‘and almost bestial expansion of the 
lower ribs to contain enormous viscéra,” are asgertions for disgust 





rather than controversy. Suffice it to say, that the higher ranks of 
the French do not boast so much beauty as the English; but in the 
lower orders, there is nearly as much prettiness of face, and more neat- 
ness of form; and in no class, high or low, are the prevailing features 
such as to warrant terms of disgust, while the manners are almost 
uniformly calculated to conciliate regard. 

The concluding comparative criticism on dress is singularly unlucky, 
considering that for some time after the peace an Englishwoman was 
distinguishable in a French drawingroom by the display of her neck, 
shoulders, and arms; a fashion of exposure which had obtained to a 
shameful excess during the war. The high dresses and long sleeves 
are modes adopted from the French. 

Our accurate critic proceeds to say— 

“Even the mode of walking in France has more than one relation to 
vanity—not merely because the rise on the toes, the writhing of the figure, 
and the paralytic shake of every member, are inspired by that sentiment, but 
because being, from acurious and accidental circumstance, the very worst 
mode of walking, it is vainly vaunted as the most graceful.” 

And then the honest writer goes on very elaborately to show, that 
the motions which he has affirmed to be inspired by the sentiment 
of vanity, are in fact attributable to the mode of paving. The stones at 
their feet, not the sentiment at their hearts, are proved to be the 
cause. In the laugh at their maintaining this shuffling gait to be the 
walk of the Graces, we cordially join—our protest is only against ill- 
natured injustice. 

Our critic complains that French vanity causes the sacrifice of every 
thing for exhibition; and hence, in every case, the mixture of dirt 
and meanness with expense and splendour. We fear the charge of 
exhibition is as applicable to English as to French society, and the 
completeness of it does not abate the mischief of the vice whence it 
originates. The purse-pride, the spirit of ostentation which urges on 
half our middle and higher classes in one mad career on the road to 
ruin, is not the less morally, socially, and politically injurious, because 
neatness and nicety are attendant circumstances in the display of ex- 
travagance. 

But the French are in fact more practically Utilitarian than the 
English. Their modes never wander so far from service as ours do. 
Look at their furniture, and remark its solidity, and subserviency to 
intention. Their chairs are made for the ease of the sitter, and not 
as ours have been within our recollection, on the model of toad-stools. 
Their sofas, tables, beds, have all the same character of fitness for 
their uses, however inferior to our articles in exactness of finish. 

In a French drawingroom, too, the English visitor will in vain look 
for those knickknackeries of fancy and luxury which are common \ 
in our apartments. He will remark few indulgences beyond the usee 
ful. tis not the character of the people to lay stress on trifles of that, 
stamp. They will make more of an epigram or a joke than we do, 
but think less of the fastening of a window, the lock of a door, or the) 
brass buckle on a harness-plate. In the bijouterie of the mind they, 
delight as much as we do in the-bagatelles of the decorator.--Ta The 
graces of conversation they therefore excel us as much as we excel) 
them in mahogany nobs, brass belts, turning and joining. The French 
are not made miserable by, the invasion of puffs of wind through 
their sashes, or their doors; and the fact is shameful to their 
carpentery and their civilization, in our sense of the word: but on the 
other hand, they take an intenser delight in the pleasures of society (not 
its ostentations), and would not endure the poor bavardaye common 
in our well-fitted apartments. In woollen and hardware, both of fur- 
niture and heads, they are indeed not to be compared with us. Let 
them boast the sayings of their societies; we boast the doings of our 
upholsterers. They may rejoice in their esprit ; but what is wit with- 
out a Turkey carpet, or who can relish a joke when the door does not 
close by the ninth of an inch? This is the true way of appraising a 
nation, and looking at it with the critical eye of a broker. 

The chief cause of the awkwardness of the lower orders of English 
in dress, is the absence of any appropriate costume. People who 
always wear one sort of holyday dress, will wear it with the propriety 
of ease, however rude and humble may be its character. They will be 
at home in their clothes, which is an essential to good appearance. In 
England, custom does not appoint costume for any classes, above the 
smock-frocked field-labourer; and the greengrocer’s daughter tricks 
herself out on Sunday in a dress imitated from the last picture of 
Fashions in Ackermann's Repository. The servant-girl trips up the area 
in a muslin gown, the sleeves of which contain a dozen yards; and 
she wears on her head a bonnet as ample asa coal-skuttle, and flaring 
with fichu and flowers. Of course, the whole souls of these persons 
are in their dresses; and they labour under a painfully embarrassing 
consciousness of their finery. In aword, they are consummations of 
tawdry awkwardness. The French grisette, or waiting-woman, has 
her dress of custom, and would be scandalized were she seen in a 
bonnet. In the face of these sufficiently notorious facts, the writer in 
Blackwood observes— 

“ As to clothing, women in Englandare generally better dressed than men ; 
and one is perpetually struck by observing, even among the lowest classes, 
very common-looking men accompanied by good-looking, cleanly, and well- 
dressed women. In France, on the contrary, one is as often surprised to see 
gentlemen walking arm in arm with women whom, from their sombre, but 
in colour strongly contrasted, and therefore dirt-concealing woollen dresses, 
one takes to be their servants. As a reward also for this sort of privation, 
the wife is indulged with a gauze dress covered with tinsel, such as our itine- 
rant actresses display at a fair; with which she occasionally appears at an | 
evening party. In England, the identity of a woman of any rank may at all 
hours be discovered by her external appearance. In France, this is scarcely 
possible: she passes from the dinginess and dirtiness of a grub during the 
day, not through any intermediate state, but at once to the glitter and glare 
of a butterfly at night.” 


This “ glitter and glare,” “ gauze and tinsel,” commonly consists in a 
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» printed cotton dress, well made, and neatly adjusted to the shape, or 
' dexterously to conceal the defects of it. 

_ On the subject of politeness, the author remarks— 

| _ ‘* By some it has been said that the politeness of the French is carried at 
) times ‘ to excess ;’ while others contend, that it is far better this should be 
| the case, than that there should exist the brutal behaviour which is often ex- 


hibited by the lowest classes in England. I should be inclined less scrupu- 
| lously to agree with the latter, but for the following considerations. 
| ‘* The forms of politeness are intended as the signs of respectful and bene- 
_volent feeling. Jt is evidently worse that the sign should exist without the feel- 
ing, than the feeling without the sign.” 
What idle dogmatizing is this !—what child's play with words! 
Why is it worse that the sign of politeness should exist without the 
. feeling, than the feeling without the sign? What harm results from 
the exhibition of the sign without the feeling? The signs are the 
things with which we have mainly to do in our way through the world. 
' We meet a hundred people daily, whose observance of the forms of 
civility is of convenience to us, while the genuineness of the sentiment in 
no practical point concerns us. It were more gratifying to think them 
| sincerely polite; but it is better that they should assume the virtue 
having it not, than trouble us with their frank brutalities. In France, 
as the writer states, the dirty carter who has to pass you will take off 
his hat, make a bow, and ask leave of way ;—suppose him insincere 
in the sentiment of civility, and but an actor of good breeding, yet 
’ where is the inconvenience? But on our side of the Channel, let a 
dirty drayman, instead of asking permission to pass, silently shoulder 
you into the kennel, and what is the satisfaction derived from the sin- 
| cerity with which he indicates his rudeness and indifference to your 
opinion? In such cases, why would it have been “ worse that the 
sign should have existed without the feeling, than the feeling without 
the sign?” 





THE MEETING AT COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Tue Meeting that we alluded to in our last number, took place on 
Wednesday ; and we never witnessed any thing of the kind that, to use 
a hacknied phrase, came better off. The company assembled in the 
first instance in the Saloon of the Theatre; but the heat and pressure 
soon showed the necessity of an adjournment. The “press,” and the 
speakers—who, with the exception of the Chairman, were professional 

- gentlemen—occupied the stage, and the audience the pit. A few of 
the latter ranged themselves on the stage ; but, on the complaint of a 
genuine John Bull, who seemed to imagine that even that small dis- 
tinction trenched on his privileges, they were induced to quit their 
envied and uneasy station of standing on high to sitting below. A few, 
among whom were one or two ladies, took their station in the dress 

circle. We heard that she at whose command, it was truly said, 

7 ———— the passions rise and fall 
Obedient to the magic of her call,”— 

' Mrs. Sippons,—was present; but we had no opportunity of ascer- 
taining the fact. The scene was not altogether unworthy of the greatest 
actress that ever trod the metropolitan boards. It is true, a theatre is 

_ but a sorry sight by daylight. There were earth, air, and water, heaped 

together in most incongruous arrangement—the earth beneath the 
water, and the heavens supporting both; there was the rottenness of 
the sepulchre painfully obtruded, while the whited exterior was with- 
drawn. The gleam ofa grey but cheerful sky, relieved at one period 
by a bright flow of sunshine, was also but a poor substitute for the 
Riceand lights that we had seen dazzling within the same walls. This 
was the first aspect of the picture—on the other side, as we looked 

§ over the pit, and saw head rising above head in dim and distant pro- 

b spective, the very obscurity multiplying their numbers and augment- 
ing their individual importance, it seemed as if we were gazing on the 
stern and determined and enthusiastic remnant of a persecuted faith 
congregated in some secluded cavern, whose intensity of purpose 
promised more for the success of their creed than all the glitter of the 
idle, careless, and loosely attached crowds, that publicly assembled 
amidst the blaze of prosperity and of light in the comely and adorned 
fane. The venerable chair in which, it was said, successive Catos 
had died, and which Garrick and Kemsie the Roman had pressed, 
was placed at the head of a plain, unadorned table, intended for the 
accommodation of the secretaries and the reporters. There was a mo- 
mentary hush, which was broken by the loud, hearty, and honourable 
applause which accompanied the advance of Mr. Coartes KemBuz. 

e had previously made his appearance in the Saloon, where he was 
similarly greeted. Seldom haye we seen more painfully exemplified the 
vanity of all earthly distinctions, than when we beheld the last of the 

| greatest house of actors that the world ever saw—himself the first of 
all our living comedians—with his finely modelled figure, and manly, 
intelligent countenance, standing forth on an occasion when the in- 
tegrity of that establishment which his exertions had long upheld and 
dignified was at stake, to intreat the favour of any gentleman present 
to preside over a meeting which was to decide its fortunes perhaps 
for ever. Nor could we avoid asking, where were the noble, 
where the titled friends of the drama, that the brother of 
Sippons and of Joun Kreme should in this crisis of its fate be left 
F to make such an entreaty ? And grievous for the moment was our dis- 
appointment, when the chair which would have honoured the proudest 
aristocrat of them all was occupied by the indefatigable auctioneer of 
Covent Garden Piazza. It would, however, be injustice to Mr. 
_ Gzores Rosins, not to acknowledge, that his conduct as chairman 
was most able, and that he left nothing to be regretted on the score of 
tact and talent. It is not our purpose to enter upon the speeches. 
Mr. Rostns spoke sensibly and well; Mr. Barriey with much 
| propriety and good sense; Mr. KemBie with truth, eloquence, 
}and feeling. The result was most favourable. The whole sum 
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pounds; the whole sum requisite for the future maintainange 
of the Theatre is only six thousand pounds;—twelve hundred ang 
eighty pounds were subscribed over the table! Among the loans 
especially worthy of gotice was that of Mr. SHAKsPEARE Rxxp of 
200/.; Mr. Rexp being already a shareholder. of the theatre to the 
amount of 2,000/. Among the offers of assistance, that of the ad. 
mirable and popular actress Miss KeLuiy, who volunteered six nights 
of gratuitous exertion, stood deservedly conspicuous. From the spirit 
of the meeting, we have not the slightest doubt that the sum, and in- 
deed more than the sum required, will soon be raised; but we augur 
still better things,—we have little doubt, that from the impression that 
was made on Wednesday, an impetus has been given to the play-going 
public, which will insure not only a splendid commencement but 4 
successful progress and profitable issue to the approaching season, 
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CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


Tuis festival furnishes one of the numerous proofs of the vast supe- 
riority of many provincial towns over the metropolis in the cultivation 
and the performance of sacred music. In a town containing hardly 
one fourth of the inhabitants of the parish of Islington, has been this 
week assembled an excellent and efficient orchestra of nearly three 
hundred performers, capable of doing justice to the finest sacred musie 
of Hanpet, Haypn, Mozart, or BEErHoveN. Nothing of this 
sort is to be heard in London. All the performances of this species of 
music are on a confined scale. The dimensions are as the Adelphi to 
Covent Garden Theatre, when compared even with the Chester band, 
which is far from being the largest of those which are assembled at 
these provincial anniversaries. We can hear Branam, or Patron, or 
MAtiBRAN, in the metropolis; but we cannot hear HANDEL, or any 
other choral writer, in his due and proper proportions. The materials 
for such an exhibition, at present, exist only in the country. 

The venerable Cathedral of this old and singular city is remarkably 
well adapted to give effect to choral music. Its dimensions are not too 
large to prevent each individual singer from being well heard, while 
they are large enough to contain a numerous and effective band. The 
managing Committee exercised a sound discretion in many of their 
arrangements. Instead of building the orchestra in the centre of the 
church (its usual place at York, Gloucester, and most other festivals,) 
they erected it in front of the west window, leaving the whole of the 
nave for the audience, and thus selecting the most favourable spot for 
giving its full effect to the band. 

The principal singers engaged were Madame Maripran Garcia, 
Miss Paron, Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss Cramer, and Miss Farrar; 
Mr. Brauam, Mr. Knyverr, Mr. Puinzies, and Mr. E. Tayzor. 
Cramer led the church music, and Mort the evening concerts, 
GREATOREX was the conductor, 

The selections cannot be commended. Much, undoubtedly, of 
sterling good music they contained, but it was all of the most com- 
monplace description. There was a total want of research into the 
abundant supply of first-rate church music which has within the last 
few years found its way into this country. A few old books of the 
Ancient Concert seem to have furnished the materials for the Chester 
Festival. ‘Whatever would give the least possible trouble, has been 
scrupulously selected. The most hacknied pieces from Judas Mac- 
cabeeus, Joshua and Saul, with the first act of Haypn's Creation, 
composed the principal features of the morning performances. The 
only attempt at any thing in the way of novelty was in the selection 
from Jephtha, and this was singularly unfortunate. It was quite mar- 
vellous with what a total want of judgment almost ail the best parts of 
the oratorio were passed by, and the most ineffective ones chosen, In- 
stead of the airs “Pour forth no more,” “Take the heart,” or “Tis 
heaven's all-ruling power,"—and the choruses of “No more to An- 
mon’s God,” ‘* Cherub and Seraphim,” and “In glory high,”-—we had 
long recitatives in succession, interspersed with the instrumental sym- 
phonies, and that poor (and if it were not Hanps1’s, we should say 
vulgar) air ‘‘ Welcome as the cheerful light.” It was a very dull act, 
and it ought to have been a most interesting and effective one. 

Of the respective merits of the singers, very little is left for us to say. 
With the exception of Madame Maxisran, we have so often heard 
them in the same pieces, and the public are so well acquainted with 
them all, that criticism is here superfluous. We ought not, however, 
to pass over Mrs. Knyvert's singing. This lady is succeeding to 
some of Miss SrepHens’s sacred songs, and thus occupying, most de- 
servedly, a higher rank in the profession. Her ‘ Pious Orgies” was 
one of the most perfect things of its kind we ever heard. MAiBRaAn’s 
songs were selected with very bad taste. Such an artiste ought to be 
encouraged to bring out some of the sacred music of Italy, and not be 
made to expose herself in the performance of HanpE1’s songs. In 
the one she would be at home; in the other she was abroad. And 
these were badly chosen for her. They were all of one class, and that 
an inferior one. MaALisran is a singer of strong feeling, and to give 
her such songsas “ O had I Jubal’s lyre,” and “ Praise the Lord, 
showed a strange want of judgment. Miss Paton appeared a good deal 
exhausted on Tuesday from exertion in her first song; bu her mn- 
disposition was only temporary, and she went through the whole of 
her professional duties with great success. Her reading of some ot 
HAnpEL’s airs differs occasionally from that of her predecessors, but 
it has always the character of strong musical feeling. There was 
nothing new for Branam, Knyvert, Puituies, or E. TayLor. They 
all acquitted themselves with their accustomed ability in their several 
departments. 

The Choral band was the glory of the Chester Festival. It was 
selected from the well-practised troops of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
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tend to act the part of chorus-singers at the London Oratorios, that 
they might have taken a lesson from the steady and powerful singing 
of the Lancashire girls. There is only this difference between them, 
that the latter know their business and the former do not. Of the 
instrumental band (consisting of ninety-seven individtials), the princi- 
als only were London’ performers ; and to the credit of the rest be it 
spoken, @ more effective band for sacred music we have seldom heard. 
Under good management, the Chester Festival might have been a first- 
yate performance, 

The Evening Concerts were held in a room called the King’s 
School. A more barn-like place for such a purpose we never saw. 
Andthe arrangements were as bad as it was possible for them to be. 
A lofty gallery was constructed, in a part of which the orchestra was 
jaced; by which contrivance the performers were elbowed by one 
half of the audience, and separated by a fearful interval from the other. 
The evening selections were poor. With such singers as MALIBRAN, 
Paron, and Brana, we expect something better than “ Jenny Gray,” 
«()no, we never mention her,” and “The King, God bless him.” 
Some of the gems of the season ought to have found a place; but for 
these we looked in vain. 

The Festival has been very well attended. The Earls of SrAmrorp, 
GrosvENOR, Witton, Harrineron, the Eqrrtons, STANLEYS, 
Lecus, WILBRAHAMS, DAvinports, and the other great Cheshire 
fumilies, have given it their support, and the county and city generally 
have followed their example. There are several points in which the 
Committee might have been better advised; but they have probably 
learned something by the experience of the present meeting, and will 
manage the next better. 





BEST’S MEMORIALS.* 


Mr. Best is not an everyday author: he is not a bookmaker to order : 
he writes because he is full of ideas, and not because he wants a few 
hundred pounds and can turn his hand to authorcraft. His works are 
likely, therefore, to possess some value ; not the shallow smartness of 
a professional writer, but the solidity and the copiousness of a man 
who has seen much, felt much, read much, and thought perhaps more 
than all. Above all the writers who have lately come before us, we 
shou'd prefer Mr. Besr for a companion. We should probably not 
agree with him on one topie in fifty, but how pleasant would be our 
difference! A Roman Catholie, of perfect toleration—a learned man, 
without pretension—an experienced man, not soured with suffering, 
but softened down by the habit of religious contemplation, a genial 
temperament, and a keen perception of humour,—ean an antagonist in 
ayument be found more perfect than this? The singularity of this 
writer's intellectual complexion, his extraordinary scrupulosity, and 
intense Conscientiousness, would add a charm of the most delicate cha- 
racter to our intercourse. 

All the world now knows Mr. Best's history : surely every body, with 
orwithout a faith, has read the narrative of his conversion ; no one with 
aheart can have failed to sympathize in the story of the death of his 
son; and who has not wondered at his miracles and dreams? The 
present work continues the autobiographical portrait ; for such, under 
diferent names, the work is in fact: the Personal and Literary Me- 
norials is only the third volume, of which the Four Years in France is 
the first, and Italy as it Js the second. 

These Memorials are a miscellaneous collection of anecdotes, of 
thoughts, of memoranda, of conversations, &e. which have occurred 
tothe author. His travels, his singular position in respect to his reli- 
gion, his information, and inquiring turn of mind, have naturally sug- 
gested a great variety of topies ; and they are turned to account. We 
cat forgive the author for his colleeted bon mots, but his puns are ut- 
terly unworthy of him: we beseech him to strike them out of his 
witings, and if the habit is unconquerable, let him confine it to the 
whist-table and fireside ; for he is not only a punster, but a very bad 
one. That he has better taste in bo2 mots, may be inferred from the 
flowing little collection, which we have picked out of his book, to 
show the idle reader that Mr. Besr can write on other matters than 
the articles of the Catholic faith. 

Waar po tHe ArmIniANs Hoip ?—* A young, zealous, and conscientious 
student in Anglican theology, once asked an experienced dignitary, ‘Pray, 
Sit, what do the Arminians hold?’ ‘ Hold?’ said his Mentor; ‘ Hold? 
Why, they hold all the best pieces of preferment in the Church of England,’ ”» 
Jesus Curist ci-devant NOTRE SEIGNEUR.—“ At the time when titles were 
aolished by the French National Assembly, and the convenient term ci-devant 
Was adopted to save each one the trouble of learning a new nomenclature of 
dlhis acquaintance ; when, for want of resorting to this supplemental expe- 
dient, Mirabeau, designated in the newspapers by his family name instead of 
his title, complained, Ces coquins de journalisies, pendant trois jours entiers, 
auront désorionté toute ? Europe,—at this time, a Frenchman, being then at 
the Hague, made use of the expression, Jésus-Christ ci-devant notre Seigneur!» 

Un Bers pe Ptus.—“ A short time before the return of Louis XVIII to his 
“apital in 1814, Monsieur (so the French King’s eldest brother is fantastically 
“signated) was sent before him to prepare the way for the restoration of the 
yalfamily. He was invested with the character of lieutenant-general of the 
Kingdom, and entered France by its eastern frontier in the rear of the allied 
Aussian and Austrian armies. The English were fighting their way to 
‘oulouse. The Comte d’Artois, though availing himself of the ‘efforts of 
“relgn forces, wished to conciliate the good will of the French people: he 
‘ld to the deputations that waited upon him with their addresses, Rien n’est 
“ingeen France; iiny aquwun Francois de plus—‘ Nothing is changed in 
‘ance; only there isin it one Frenchman more.” The speech was well 
iiegined and striking; it was at once prudent, patriotic, and tranquillizing : 
twas préné, lauded, and cried up by the partisans of royalty ; it was dissemi- 





in a mode not very favourable to the cause they once had served. Inthe 
winter of the last year, 1827, an animal, called a giraffe, was brought to Paris 
from the wilds of Africa: it is a sort of camelopard, very tall, and with a neck 
so long that it can reach to a great height—twelve or fifteen feet above the 
ground, and feed on the branches of lofty trees. All the world at Paris flocked 
to see the wild beast. Monsieur, Comte d’Artois, was now King Charles X, 
Some discontented malicious persons caused a medal to be struck, with the 
figure of the giraffe on one side, and on the obverse the words Rien n’est 
changé & Paris ; il ny aquune béte de plus. This cannot be translated; no 
word in English renders the sense of the French word béte thus employed.” 

Deux Fois Neur.—‘‘ Louis, the eighteenth king of his name, was twice 
brought back to the French escorted by foreiga bayonets. They said he was 
deux fois neuf. Neuf means both nine and new : twice nine is eighteen.” 

THE Distoyat ALPHABET.— When the terms of the treaty which followed 
the restoration of the King were known, the French amused themselves by 
composing what they called the alphabet of the Restoration, La Nation Fran- 

gaise a.b.c. The French pronunciation of these letters suggests to every one 
the word abaissée. Quarante-trois Dépatements c. d. (cédés.) Le ministere 
e. b. t. As theaspirate in the word hébété is not sounded, you have only to 
pronounce the three letters to arrive at the sense. La gloire des armées 
Francaises f. a. c. (effacée.) These area few spegimens of this mauvaise 
plaisanterie that greeted the restored monarch.” 

Dr. WooppEson, VINERIAN Proressor oF LAws At Oxrorp.— As he 
was, for a professor of civil law, rather a bold rider, he tried to make his 
horse more manageable, by leaping him over a bar. This he did so cleverly, 
that a punster exclaimed, ‘ Ah Dickey, if you had but been brought up to the 
bar on horseback The punsterwas Dr. John Shaw, editor of the Argonautica 
of Apollonius Rhodius.” 

Dr. Horne.—‘‘ Dr. Horne, President of Magdalen College, and Bishop of 
Norwich, sometimes condescended to a jocularity, which others, as highly 
placed, but of minds not so playful and good-natured, would have thought 
beneath them. An undergraduate waited on him, according to rule, to ask 
leave out of college, saying he was going to Coventry: ‘ Better to go, than 
be sent,’ said the President.” 

Such are but a very few of the mots of a book that contains far bet- 
ter things,—the account of PALrEy, for example, in the same vein ; 
and in another the description of the author's school-days in his nine 
years at Lincoln School; but above all do we admire the noble senti 
ments which we find scattered all over the book on the great subject of 
toleration. Let the reader turn, for example, to the article on Dissen 
ters (xii.), and that on SHELLEY (Ix.), which is as beautiful as it is 
benevolent. Can he be a Roman Catholic who writes thus, and still 
more, a Catholic who imagines he shares the sentiments of his ehureh ? 

The ‘‘ Conversations of PALEY” will show us_ how little formal bio- 
graphy teaches of the real man: we refer to MEApLEy’s Memoirs of 
Paxery, which, in the ample compass of an octavo volume, does not 
tell us half so much as a page of these Memorials. 

We add to our quotations the short article on SHELLEY, to which 
we have already referred. 

Percy ByssHe Sue_itey.— About a fortnight after I had been settled at 
Florence, in my apartment in the Palazzo-Niccolini, at the beginning of July 
1822, at the approach of the hour of retiring to rest, I was detained by the 
appearance of a coming-on thunder-storm—a sight I always love to witness. 
I walked about my great hall and along the gallery; seven large mullioned 
windows permitted me to enjoy the almost unintercepted flashes of lightning, 
while the spacious rooms re-echoed the thunder. ‘The storm increased in 

violence : the lightning was no longer forked and darting, but an épgiragas 
tuorencpos, almost continuous, that wrapped in flame the statues and orange 
trees of the garden, and casta flashing glare on the busts and armorial shield 
of thefamily Niccolini, and on one female figure in marble, larger than life, 
that stood at the upper end of the gallery. I went to the other side of the 
apartment: the dome of the cathedral was illuminated ; but it was too near, 
and the view was too much bounded for it to be picturesque. I returned to 
the gallery to have a larger plaga celi. Opposite to the furthest window of 
the hall, Antoine had set upa high and wide screen, to partition off for him- 
self asort of butler’s pantry: the window not being duly fastened, burst open; 
the screen fell flat on the floor, and when this loud resounding was past, the 
wind howled fearfully through the hall: so dreadful was the lightning, that I 
dared not draw nighto shut the window. Ispent more than an hour in the 
delight of this terrible excitement. 

““ On that night, on the coast, at forty miles distance, Percy Bysshe Shelley 
was shipwrecked. What horrors were endured by the friends who knew of 
his danger! What thoughts have since crowded into my own mind! I knew 
him not, but I admire and pity him. 

« «But Shelley,’ say the bigots, who receive their faith from a tyrant, a 
tyro, and a tigress, ‘ Shelley was an Atheist.’ ‘True: they who have the bold- 
ness to set up altar against altar ; to tear the seamless robe of Christ; to dis- 
trust his promised help, and to charge his spouse, the Church, with faithless- , , 
ness and adultery ;—these men can be struck with horror at the Atheism of 
Shelley, and drive him from among them. Was his heart less warm, was his 
disinterestedness less sincere, was his conscience less pure than theirs? A 
young, an ardent, an impetuous mind, rejects control, refuses to submit te an 
authority which has itself spurned authority; he refuses to acquiesce asa 
mere formalist in dogmas of whose truth he is unconvinced: he rushes into 
error ; but into error, which his example, and that of many others, has proved 
may be allied with genius, may be compatible with benevolence, may be 
adorned by the observance of social duty. How is such a man to be reclaimed ? 
‘*Shame to the self-applauding age and country to which he belonged !— 
the attempt is made by violating, in his regard, the clearest laws, the most 
sacred right of nature. The Author of Being has established, by the course 
of his providence, that relation which the parents hold with those who devive 
from them their existence; and no truth of revealed religion is more clear 
than the voice which speaks to the heart of the father, impressing sentiments 
which no other can feel, imposing duties which no other can discharge, ex- 
citing gratitude which can be paid to no other, because by no other can it be 
claimed. Enough: the storm is hushed; let all but the genius of Shelley be 
silent.” 





MODERN SMALL POETS. 





CAIN, BY 
SABRIELLE, BY C, REDDING. 
ADRA, BY G. P. R. JAMES. 


Ir seems pretty well agreed on all hands that our poetical voleano has 





hated everywhere, impressed on medals: nor were these words soon for- 
gotten ; subsequent changes led some persons to record and reproduce them 


a Personal and Literary Memorials, by the Author of “ Four Years in France,” “Italy | 
Vs," &c. (Henry Best, Esq.) London, 1829. -Colburn. 





for some time been in a state of non-activity. The cause of its tempo- 
rary extinction has been variously accounted for: it is not, however, a 
very abstruse question. In the first place, it is the nature of volca- 
noes to act periodically ; and very soon after any unusual exertion ‘of 
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force, they generally sink into utter quiescence. The result of any 


long and vigorous access of fury—otherwise inspiration—is a vast 
supply of Java; a metaphor which will, we fear, be considered as 
utterly inapplicable to the article of poetry. Poetry is, however, like 
all other things—when the supply on hand is excessive, the productive 
power must languish for a time. 

An advertisement of the house of GALrenant at Paris, which hap- 
pens to be lying before us at this moment, will give an idea of the 
fruitful harvests of poetry which were stored in our poetical granaries 
a few years back. It may not be known to all readers, that the 
GALIGNANIS, taking advantage of their position at Paris, republish in 
a cheap and compact form all the modern English publications of 
established celebrity. They have begun a kind of corpus poetarum in 
a large octavo ; and by the aid of double columns and a small but dis- 
tinct type, they contrive to include the whole of Byron's poems in one 
volume, price one pound. Scorrt is another volume ; Worpsworra, 
Moors, and Crasse, each in separate volumes—all these may be 
had for about sixteen shillings each. ‘The voluminous SoutHEy costs 
as much as Byron. ‘Butt besides these great authors, who vindicate 
an entire volume to themselves, the poet@ minores are just now in the 
process of publication ; and the announcement shows our lately-acquired 
wealth. 

The entire works of 
RoceErs, 
CAMPBELL, 
MonrTGomery, 
CuHartes Lams, 
Kirke WHITE, 
MILMAN, 

Bow Les, 

WILson, 

Barry Cornwa.t., 
COLERIDGE, 
SHELLEY, and 
Keats. 

Here is a mass of approved verse—an ocean of double-columned 

| print—nine huge volumes of “ poetry,” each as “ dik as all dat cheese.” 

. Surely, then, the time for writing has ceased, and the time for reading 

commenced. The beginning of this century has done the work of the 
whole: in its youthful vigour it laid up a store for its old age. Let us 
not complain, therefore, that our wealth does not accumulate; but let 
us enjoy that which we already possess. Let us study in GALIGNANI’s 
modern Pantheon, his poetical Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The poets still, however, keep up a small fire. We once made a 
collection of the Poetze Minimi of the last few years, and our readers 
will not be able to form a conception of the number of volumes to 
which they amounted. When the entire body of these small poets was 
completed, we were obliged to relieve ourselves by establishing an 
exchange with a friendly oil-merchant, to the best of our recollection. 


Form one large double columed volume, 
printed by Divot, on good paper, price 
one pound, 


Form a similar volume. 


Bring up the rear. 


This shoal of minnows.supplied two lamps with oil during three - 


months of a deep London winter. With all this bulk, we do 
not believe there was a new or ingenious idea in the entire mass. This 
is the meaning of the bookseller’s phrase “poetry is a drug now-a- 
days.” The loss upon these publications must have been very con- 
siderable: their sale, generally speaking, did not pay for the pasteboard 
in which they were incased. The booksellers soon found out that it 
was not at “all gold that glistered,” and became very shy of meddling 
with such “ perilous stuff" Of the many poets who presented them- 
selves in print few were chosen. 

These remarks are apropos to the appearance of three minor small 
poets above the horizon during the dull season. The first is ———, 
for thus he spells his name :—* Cain, Darkness, and other poems, by 
. The second is Mr. C. Repp1ne, who appears on the title- 
page of a volume inscribed Gabrielle. The thirdis Mr.G. P.R. Jamzs, 
who has written Adra, or the Peruvians. 

——, the author of Cain, is chiefly remarkable for his impudence ; 
and this useful quality appears in his book under every variety of shape. 
He is impudent, first of all, in his imitation or rather parodying of 
Byron. He is impudent in publishing, with an air of profundity, 
that which he knows has no meaning, beyond what any goodnatured 
reader may be pleased to give it. He is atrociously impudent in at- 
tempting to handle a character and a subject which Mirron has con- 
secrated : how dares this nameless, soulless -———, presume to disturb 
our recollections of the glorious beauties of the author of Paradise 
Lost ? We care nothing for the failure of so wretched an attempt on 
its own account, but a parody always takes off something of the 
lustre of the original, though only for a time: we complain that this 
man’s impudence has destroyed our relish for the moment of some of 
the most treasured morsels of our true poetry. This writer is still 
further impudent in pretending to learning: he ventures to explain 
mysteries for the unclassical reader, and he conceals his own super- 
ficial, secondhand reading by serving himself with other people's 
quotations. The grand stretch of impudence is the assumption, all 
through the book, of an air of profound thought, deep feeling, and 
internal communing; whereas the hypocrite never had a thought in 

his life, never feels at all, and is utterly incapable of holding that kind of 
selftasking which he would give us to suppose he was carrying on, 
but the outside garb of which he has very readily borrowed of 
Byron's Manfred and other poems. Such isthe nature of this poor 
take-in ; which, however, will not deceive many people, for the writer is 
on the wrong tack : instead of copying Byron's freethinking, he should 
have assumed a saintly mask, (and he might just as well have taken 
up one disguise as another), and then he might have come to a four- 
teenth edition, like Mr. R. Monreomgery,—a poet, by the way, of the 
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The author of Cain is, however, it seems, not without his admirers : 
even he has his dupes,—for we have received a ready-written crit} ue 
from some young hand (who thinks, we suppose, that. we are to wale in 
the article), in which the vast beauties of this ‘‘ magnificent,” &, poem 
are duly lauded. ..We should observe, the style of the critique is such 
as to lead us to Hope that the poet does not review as well as rhyme: 
perhaps the indiscretion is to be*#ttributedto some anxious younger 
brother: he is undoubtedly a more apt scholar in the critical cant than 
in the noble art of penmanship. He begins thus— 

“That this work is a very singular and even an extraordinary per- 
formance, we have no hesitation in affirming. Its title would seem to 
operate against it, or else why is it not already so universally known as 
assuredly it must soonbe?” Be patient, good younger brother! and let 
this assurance of early universal fame content thee. ‘ To choose such a 
subject at all (after Lord Byron), showed that confidence in self-talent 
which is rarely, if ever mistaken in its object”. We are amused by 
the phrase ‘ confidence in self-talent"—we have called it, tout bonnp- 
ment, ‘* impudence."—‘* Why,” asks the fraternal critic, ‘* why has 
not the work been very generally reviewed, after having been out q 
month at least?” Out a month at least—here is a little familiar 
household phrase, which almost brings the matter home. We are 
half inclined to believe that and the anonymous critic are not 
merely brethren, but identical. But to the specimens, which the 
poet or his young friend conceived to be just criteria of the merit of this 
** even extraordinary performance.” 

“ Instead of analysing [Dews avertat !—analysing !] the drama scene 
by scene,” says the anonymous critic, “ we prefer extracting from it 
at onc; being well aware that passages speak better for themselves 
than any comments we can make on them, and which might be sup- 
posed partial. Cain’s first sight of Lucifer is grand!!! 

** CAIN. 

‘** Ah then the tale is true, 
And thou art whom I doubted, the great rival, 
Or second but to Ong. Magnificent spirit ! 
Do I look on thee unblasted? I see still 
The thunder trenched upon thy regal brow 
Like the red streak of lightning throfigh the cloud ! 
Yet pride is deeper stamped and scorn of all 
And the unconquerable will. 

‘7 have strove to shape thee 
In my vain imagings, but how unlike! 
I could now, yielding to my weak fears fly 
But that my knees feel rooted and a power 
A fascinating influence draws me towards thee 
An inward sense that now may be my own, 
All my soul asks of knowledge.” 

This is certainly “ grand.” But we are told that “ Lucifer’s confessing 
his fall is a magnificent and even an original conception, and would 
alone be sufficient to prove a master-hand.” It begins thus— 

“* LUCIFER. 

** Offspring of earth, attend! 
Couldst thou compare an atom like thyself 
To me—abstracting the immortality 
And ubiquity of essence uncreated ; 
Absorbing in itself the infinite 
All space, all thought, all feeling, and all life; 
My state in the grade of life’s eternal being 
Were asa type, a mirror of my own 
I was like thee as reverent and as happy,” &c. 

So much for Cain; “ which has been outé a month at least,’ and 
has not been reviewed to the satisfaction of the parties concerned. 

The two other poems are of a much less pretending character, and 
possess more merit. The Gabrielle of Mr. ReppinG is the compo- 
sition of a gentleman of good sense, but small inspiration. He is no 
poet; and we cannot understand how a person without ear for versi- 
fication, and without any vigour of conception, ean have been induced 
to commit himself in a poem. Gabrielle is a fair lunatic of a Swiss 
village, a Mary of Moulins. The idea of painting such a character 1s 
far from new, and the execution is far from original. We could, how- 
ever, pick out lines which indicate mind, and a habit of reflection. This 
is all, 

Mr. JAMEs’s poem is a more spirited production: he possesses 
something of the true poetic fire. His story is one of Spanish irea- 
chery and cruelty, and Peruvian simplicity and bravery. The nar- 
rative is rapid and exciting, as far as it goes: but the whole matter 
is slight, and does not, perhaps, deserve any further discussion. The 
Ruined City, a poem of nearly equal length with the principal one, 
possesses nearly equal merit ; that is to say, it is written with some 
poetical feeling. : 








DR. DIBDIN’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TOUR IN FRANCE AND 
. GERMANY.* 

Tus is a republication of Dr. Disprn’s Bibliographical Tour, pub- 
lished some years ago: we confess we did not expect to see if, more 
particularly in its present form. It will be remembered that the first 
edition was a costly work, adorned with numerous exquisite cn- 
gravings, partly of antiquities from illuminated MSS. from churches 
and other remains, together with some very charming landscapes, 
drawn by Lewis, the author's companion, and beautifully engraved. 
We have in the second edition but a small part of the plates; which, 
it must be owned, gave the chief if not the only value to the work. 
A part of these engravings are, however, retained; and the work 1s 
executed altogether with that luxurious elegance which distinguishes 
all the publications from the hands of Mr. Masor; to whom we are 
. indebted for his beautiful Wanton, and his no less beautiful and 
more-splendid work of WaLPore, as edited by Mr. DALLAWAY. 

Dr. Drsprn is not a writer after our taste: nevertheless it may be 
said he has given the only animation to a dry subject which it was 








same stamp as , Whose poetry wholly consists in sounding words, 





* Second edition, 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. Major. 
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capable of receiving. In order to do this, he frequenthy forces a gaiety 
and affects an enthusiasm he is far from really feeling: this is pain- 
ful to a reader of taste, but we see no reason to conclude that biblio- 
graphers in general belong to that class. There is no writer who com- 
mits so Many gross sins against good taste as Dr. Disp, neverthe- 
Jess he is perhaps the only bibliographical tourist whose writings would 
attract the attention of the public for a moment. 





THE METAYER SYSTEM OF FARMING. 


Ir is well known that the greater part of Italy, one half of France, and some por- 
fjons of other Southern countries, are cultivated by metayers—a species of farmer 
for which there is no English name, but meaning a cultivator on joint account 
with the proprietor of the land, who supplies him also with capital and stock. 
This system is as unknown in Britain as its name, and is certainly not likely to 
enter the heads of our landlords with a view to its adoption. It has lately been 
held up to public reproach by a writer in the Foresgn Quarterly Review, whom 
there is little difficulty in identifying as Professor*Mac Cuttocn; and as this emi- 
nent political economist is therein at variance with M. SisMonpq, whose abilities 
ys an historian and political observer entitle his opinion to great respect, there 
seems room for a few remarks, by way of supplement, to the article in the Foreign 
Quarterly. We beg, however, toassure Messrs. Mac Cuttocu and Sismonp1, 
that we speak merely as amucus curi@, and have by no means the presumption 
jgattempt to sit as judge between such distinguished combatants. “ Non nostrum 
inter vos tantas componere lites.”” 

It is an easy matter to satisfy ourselves that the agriculture of Great Britain is 
superior to that of France or Italy, but to trace the causes of that superiority is a 
somewhat more difficult operation: and therein we canuot be too cautious in at- 
tributing to an individual cause, any circumstance connected with the general 
state of particular societies, which may in truth be the effect of many causes. 
Neither should we forget that a particular mode of letting land may be both the 
cause and effect of a particular state.of agriculture, as the use of bad implements 
of husbandry may arise from the inability to procure better, and at the same time 
effectually perpetuate that inability. 

That the Metayer system is excellent in comparison with the predial slavery 
to which it succeeded, cannot be doubted ; and so far M. Stsmonp1 may be war- 
ranted in calling it one of the happiest inventions of the’ middle ages. On the 
emaucipation of the villeins attached to the land, the proprietor had no choice 
but to keep it in his own hands, or to let it either ata rent certain, or on joint 
account. To farm a large estate himself, his own meaus were often inadequate, 
and never sufficient to do it well; to find tenants with capital enough to pay a 
fixed rent and defray expenses, was equally impossible ; and the only resource 
was therefore to divide the lands among metayer tenants. There have never yet 
been capitalists sufficiently numerous either in France or inthe North of Italy to 
take large farms at fixed rents. 

There are species of produce which, on account of their peculiar nature, and 
the uncertainty of their crops, farmers without capital would not venture to cul- 
tivate on their own account. Such are the vine and the olive, which require at- 
tention for many years before they begin to yield fruit, and which are often sub- 
ject to such unfavourable vicissitudes of weather as to entail serious losses upon 
the cultivators. These plants would moreover be injured by being allowed to 
bear fruit either prematurely or too luxuriantly, and therefore few landed pro- 
prietors would risk the trusting them entirely to farmers looking for immediate 
rather than distant profit. Hence the Metayer system necessarily prevails in the 
Central and Southern provinces of France, where the vineyards and olive grounds 
are situated 3 and in the article‘on French agriculture in the Revue Trimestriedle 
referred to by the Foreign Quarterly, we are told that the olives are subject to 
such fluctuations from the effect of the seasons, that they have in many cases 
been removed to make room for more certain productions, and that their culture is 
altogether extremely discouraging. Itis reckoned that about one half of France iscul- 
tivated on the Metayer system ; and when we include in this the greater part of the 
vineyards and olive grounds, and consider that before the Revolution seven-ejghths 
of the whole kingdom was let to metayers, we cannot but admit that French agri- 
culture has made some progress since that period, if tried merely by this criterion. 

We fully.agree with Professor Mac Cuxtocn that the Metayer system may be 
pronounced @ priori to be a bad one. In fact, the description of it by M. Say 
would be sufficient to satisfy us almost without resorting to experience. ‘Ce 
genre de culture,” says the French economist, “ appartient 2 un état peu avancé 
de l'agricalture, et il est le plus défavorable de tous aux améliorations des terres ; 
carcelui des deux, du propriétairs ou du fermier, qui fait ’amélioration a ses 
frais, ne retire que la moitié du fruit de sa dépense, puisq’il est obligé d’en 
partager Je produit.’ But it is not merely this system, but the short duration of 
leases, which are usually granted for three years only, and the erroneous course of 
lusbandry, that retard the progress of agriculture in France. The practice of 
fillows, which in this country is entirely out of use, is there generally adopted ; 
the course being, in general, for the first year, clean fallow ; for the second, winter 
com; and for the third, summer corn, as barley aud oats. The result is, that the 
crops seldom exceed four times the seed, and often are under that proportion. 
Ifour readers will refer to the Revue Trimestriedle for April 1828, they will have 
the whole state of French agriculture, its burdens, and wants, brought succinctly 
under their notice. 

Itdoes not appear that it is the small farms:that are usually the worst cultivated ; 
quite the contrary is the fact: and it cannot be otherwise until capital shall be 
diffused far more abundantly than at present through France and other countries 
ofEurope. There is no difficulty whatever for a great capitalist to procure as 
much land as he can farm ; but so long as these capitalists are rare, it seems use- 
less to talk of the advantage of increasing the size of farms. The division of 
Property by law among the children of the proprietor, is one of those evils which 
Will correct themselves, as this does continually when one of the children pur- 
chases the shares of the rest. Upon this question, also, Mr. Mac Cutzocu is at 
variance with M, Stsmonpt, the former being the advocate of the aristocratic, the 
latter of the democratic principle. M.S1smonp1’s Treatise on Political Economy, 
though not without its faults, treats this science as it appears to us it ought to he 


treated, viz. as a means to an end; and considers the accumulation of property as' 


only desirable in so far as it diffuses happiness among the people in general. We 
cannot help thinking that our economists lose sight of this principle; for they are 
all, (except, we believe, Mr. Mitt,) advocates of an aristocracy; and that an 
aristocracy has ever contributed to the happiness of a nation, is a position that 
history, as well as human nature, flatly contradicts. We should infinitely prefer 
the situation of a peasant of France or Lombardy, whether proprietor or metayer, 
'o that of an English farming labourer,—whose condition, in the midst of the 
praises heaped upon our large farms and long leases, seems strangely overlooked. 


statistical information on the divisions and tenancies of the land, and of the popu- 


lation, would be a very valuable addition to our literature. Some authorities are 
quoted by the Foreign Quarterly against the Metayer system in Italy, but the 
high cultivation and productiveness of the Northern parts of that delightful country 
are certainly primd facie evidence to show that no great harm has been done by 
it in those districts. Upon this we do not desire to comment further than we 
have already done with résrence to the vineyards and olive grounds. The same 
observations apply in a great measure also to the mulberry plantations. 

Fully recognizing, then, the bad effects of the Metayer system in general, we 
have thought it right to state, why, in many circumstances, it seems an unavoid- 
able evil, and that we are by no means satisfied that the backward state of French 
agriculture is attributable either to it, or to the law of equal partition of lands. 
The public are, however, much indebted to that excellent journal the Foreign 
Quarterly, for investigating the subject in so able a manner as has been done in 
the article we have referred to. 


CLOSE OF THE “ BAR MONOPOLY” CONTROVERSY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Srr,—As the original cause of a somewhat lengthy discussion in your columns, 
I rely upon your impartiality for the privilege of a final reply. 

In my first paper, I commented on the bar monopoly as useless in its effects, 
as unjust in itself, and as a ready instrument of oppression. In my second, I 
asserted that it was in trivial causes a useless burden upon the suitor; and I 
stated.that the privileges and the practices of the bar added very considerably 
and very unnecessarily to the expenses, and called loudly for some reformation. 
These statements C. did not venture to deny; but he made some trite and allite- 
rative observations upon lawyers and litigation, doubted whether the monopoly 
added greatly to the expenses,* and treated that question itself as one of no in- 
terest to the public. The former points I have already replied to. Upon the 
latter 1 shall merely observe, that if no abuse is to be reformed but what is of 
universal or even of general concern, the progress of improvement will be slow 
indeed. 

The same want of precision is visible in his remarks upon Aristides. That 
writer admitted the dishonesty of some attornies, but stated, that for their mal- 
practices you had a remedy, (he might have added there was the punishment of 
depriving them of their practice altogether), whilst the law left you entirely at 
the mercy of counsel. Upon this admission C. asks, if any thing worse than 
dishonesty can be urged against barristers; as if that had any relation to the in- 
ferences Aristides wished to draw,—viz. that both classes should be made equally 
responsible for their misconduct; and that whilst the dishonesty of attornies was 
that of individuads, the dishonesty of counsel (for such it certainly is) was 
chargeable upon them as a body. 

Admitting. that a practical reformer would attack law expenses generally, a 
general reform was not what I aimed at. I saw what I considered an unjust, and 
in its effegts a singular monopoly, and animadverted upon it, without the 
slightest idea of the subject exciting the attention it appears to have done. Had 
I proposed a thorough dissection of the present system, and possessed the know- 
ledge it would require, I might have proceeded in a different manner; but I 
confined my attention to a single part of it, (though from the remarks the ill-timed 
Regulations elicited on all sides, it does not appear to be considered the least 
grievous one) ; and the only points between C and myself are—Is the bar mono- 
poly unjust in itself, and productive of any practical injury ? Are any unneces- 
sary expenses created by the prescriptive privileges or established usages of the bar ? 

It is, however, by no means clear to me that the plan I have followed might 
not be adopted with etfect by a general refornfer. Any extensive and useful 
change would greatly lessen (in certain’ cases perhaps destroy) the business of a 
special pleader, an equity drafisman, and a conveyancer : by simplifying the law, 
it would render the advice of counsel less necessary; and by overturning their 
monopoly, it would deprive them of a very—perhaps the most—profitable portion 
of their business. The abolition of useless forms would press equally hard uponthem, 
besides sweeping away a numher of offices, which answer no other purpose than to 
delay the cause and to plunder the suitor, But when we consider the numbers, the 
wealth, and the influence of the bar, both in society and in the Senate,—when we 
remember that the lucrative offices are mostly in the gift of the Judges, and are 
bestowed upon their connexions,—when we bear in mind that law either finds 
or makes a man connected with the aristocracy, and that all the classes I 
have mentioned are united to uphold the present system,—it is perhaps as 
politic to endeavour to break the ranks of our adversaries as to enumerate their 
specific acts of pillage, But this by the by; I have already stated the real points 
between us. 

Though the situation of an individual has nothing to do with the truth of his 
arguments, it may be as well to state, in reply to the liberal insinuations of your 
correspondent about interested individuals, that I am not a lawyer, nor am I in 
any way connected with the law. I started the subject without any personal ob- 
ject; and to abler and more interested hands I now commit it. But as C. indi- 
rectly professes to be anxious for legal reform—and as, from the tenderness with 
which “ the privileges of the gentlemen of the bar’ are treated, and his evident 
wish to divert attention from the lawyers to the law, it is possible he may be at 
the bar, or below it—probably he will favour the public with 

1. A list of all the fees paid to counsel out of court, for things either quite un- 
necessary, or for services which the solicitor could perform as well and with as 
little trouble to himself as attending on counsel. 

2. One or more complete bills of costs, in a debtor and creditor form ; stating 
on one side the whole expense, on the other such charges only as are necessary 
to elicit truth or to forward the cause—the balance would give the extortion. 

3. An idea of the capital, the income, and the expenditure, of any or all of the 
Inns of Court. As probably the property, or at all events the monopoly, which 
has raised it to its present amount, was originally granted for purposes which are 
not fulfilled, it would seem a very legitimate subject for public or even Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Should ,he be unable or unwilling to give the required information, perhaps it 
may be afforded by others; which will be equally beneficial to the public, if more 
benefit is to be derived from this course of proceeding. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

August 3lst, 1829. Ww. 

* Individually perhaps it does not, but collectively the amount must be enormous. I 
should think, even inthe Palace Court alone, considerably more than fifty guineas are 
paid in undefended causes every day it sits (which I believe is twice a week), for doing 
what an attorney’s clerk could do just as well for as many half-crowns. Exungue leonem. 
Be it remembered too, that this guinea, small as it seems, is about one-sixth of the 
costs. Inthe other courts the ratio would vary (as one or two counsel were employed) 


from one-tenth to one-sixth on the sum total. Of the amount of the unnecessary fees 
which the law requires to be paid to the bar in a Chancery suit, I have no means of 





A detailed account of the state of agriculture in Lombardy and Tuscany, with 





determining. My stutement relates only to the effects of the monopoly. 
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LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS AND PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

Sir Walter Scott is preparing a History of Scotland from the earliest period of au- 
thentic record to the Union of the Crowns. This work will be published on the Ist of 
November, being the first volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. In conjunction 
with Sir Walter Scott, are engaged Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Thomas Moore, the 
one for the history of England, and the other for that of, Ireland——Mr. Cooper, the 
American novelist, has nearly ready for publication a nev tale called the Borderers—— 
A monthly Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geographical Science, conducted by an 
Association of Naturalists, is about to appear A new Annual, announced to be upon 
a more enlarged and splendid scale than any hitherto undertaken, is in active prepara- 
tion It is to be entitled “ the Landscape Annual, or the Tourist in Switzerland and 
Italy;” and will be published by Mr. Jennings, with its contemporaries, about 
November. The literary department is conducted by Mr. T. Roscoe Mr. Richards, (for- 
merly a lieutenant in the laawaeien service) is employed on Devereux, having already 
given Pelham and the Disowned a German dress. There is nearly ready for publication, 
asecond edition ofthe works of George Peele, collected and edited, with some Account 
of his Life and Writings, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce——The fourth volume of Russell’s 
Works of the English and Scottish Reformers: A third edition of the Familiar/Treatise 
on the Human Eye, by Francis West, optician——Selections fromthe German, in Prose 
and Poetry, for the use of thestudents in the University of London, by L. Von Muhlenfels, 
LL.D.; and Lectures Preliminary to the Study of German Literature, by the same 
Second Edition of Compton’s Savings Bank Assistant ; with the Report of a Committee 
of the House of Commons on Life Annuities in Connexion with Savings Banks. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK, 

Bell’s Anatomy, 7th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/, 12s. 6d. bds.—Nursey’s Evening, and other 
Poems, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Jones and Kingston’s Flora Devoniensis, 8vo. 16s, bds.— 
Ten Introductory Lectures at the London University, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Foreign Quarterly 
Review, Vol. I to LV. 8vo. 3/. bds.—Picture of Australia, post Svo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Dia- 
logues on Prophecy, Vol. III, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Palairet’s Thesaurus Ellipsium Latinarum, 
by Barker, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 




















THE ARMY. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Sept. 7.—Royal Reg. of Artillery: Sec. Capt. F. Wright, to 
be Adj. vice Romer, appointed Gar. Quar.-mas.; Capt. E. J. Bridges, trom unattached 
half-pay, to be Sec. Capt. vice G. Jones, deceased—Corps of Royal Engineers: Sec. Capt. 
J. L. Hulme, to be Capt. vice Dawson, deceased; First Lieut. R. H.S. Cooper, to be 
Sec. Capt, vice Hulme, promoted; Sec. Lieut. R, Fenwick, to be First Lieut. vice 
Cooper, 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING. Fripay EvENING. 

The Hope, Morse, from Bengal to Liverpool, was wrecked on Fisherman’s Flat, near 
Calcutta, on the 4th April. 

Arrived.—At Gravesend, Sept. 5, Cleopatra, Young, from New South Wales. In the 
Downs, Sept. 8, Hymen, Edington, from Bombay, sailed 26th April; and Marquis 
Hastings, Drake, from Singapore and Batavia. At Liverpool, Sept.8, Mary Hope, Bis- 
sett, from New South Wales. At St. Helena, July 21, Mary, from Manilla, At Maus 
ritius, prior to Ist June, James Sibbald, and London, from Bengal ; Albion, from Ma- 
dras, and Lady East and Childe Harold, from Bombay. At Bombay, April 28d, Eliza, 
Dixon, from London At Calcutta, April 2d, Amethyst, Thompson, from London, At 
Rio, July 12, Midas, Watson; and l6th, Blues, Blues, from New South Wales. 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, Sept. 8th, Elizabeth, Swan, for New South Wales; and 
Indian, Harding, for Liverpool und Batavia; 10th, Chatham, Bragg, for New South 
Wales. From Leith, Sept. 6th, Greenock, Hunter, for Van Diemen’s Land. 

Spoken.—Bolton, from London to Bombay, Ist Aug, 13 north. 25 west, ; and Zenobia, 
from London to Bengal, 7th Aug. 9 north, 26 west. 

SaturpAy Mornine. 

Arrived.—In the Downs, the Henry Wellesley, from New South Wales. At the 
Clyde, Columbia, from ditto. 

Sailed.—The Minstrell, Arkcott, for Swan River. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 

Brrtras.—On the 3d inst. at Wentworth, Viscountess Milton, of a daughter—At 
Cheam, the Lady of R. Vernon Smith, Esq. M.P. of a daughter—On the 7th inst. at 
Langham-place, the Lady of the Hon. William Cust, of ason—In Dublin, the Lady of 
Sir James Frazer, Bart. Lieut.-Col. of Hussars, of a son. 

Marriaces.—On the 5th inst. at Meesden Bury, Herts, Capt. Thurston, R.N. of 
Talgarth, North Wales, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Admiral Sotheby—On the 7th 
inst. at All Souls Church, B.G. Currie, Esq. son of the late W. Currie, Esq. of Horsley- 

ark, Surrey, to Laura Elizabeth, daughter of Matthew Gossett, Esq. Viscount of the 
Tsiand of Jersey—At Gosford, on the 3d inst. George Grant Suttie, Esq. of Balgone and 
Prestongrange, to the Lady Harriet Charteris, daughter of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
‘Wemyss and March—On the 27th ult. at St. George’s Church, Dublin, Matthew Forde, 
Esq. of Seaforde, County Down, to Lady Harriet Savage—On the llth of April, at 
Malabar Point, Bombay, at the residence of his Excellency the Governor, Captain Sir 
Charles Malcolm, Knt, R.N. Superintendent of Marine, to Elmira Riddell, youngest 
daughter of Maj.-Gen, Shaw—At Paris, on the 7th inst. at the chapel of the British 
Ambassador, Monsieur le Baron Henri Frederic Constant de Schacht, Garde-du-Corps du 
Roi, to Eliza, daughter of the late J. Grant, Esq. of Thoby Priory, Essex—On the 8th 
inst. at Mary-la-bonne Church, Robert Haryey, Esq. of Langley-park, to Anne, daughter 
of Vice-Admiral Sir William Hotham, K.C.B.—On the 9th inst. at South Stoneham, 
near Southampton, the Rev. Thomas William Carr, to Susan, relict of the late Rev. 
L. Hamilton, and eldest daughter of the late R. Woodward, DD. 

Deatus.—On the 5th inst. at Ryde, Isle of Wight, Anthony, second son of Sir John 
Richardson, of Bedford-square, in the 22d year of his age—The Rev. John Roope, of 
Adam-street, Adelphi, aged 84—Mr. Hugh Barkly, nephew of Acneas Barkly, Esq. and 
one of the firm of Davidson’s, Barkly, and Co, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES., 
Tuesday, September 8. 

PARTNERSHIPS DissoL_veD.—Heaver and Wells, Slaugham, Sussex, millers—Ste- 
phenson and Henshaw, Idol-lane, Tower-street, wine-merchants—Moore and Green- 
wood, Norwich, bombasin-manufacturers—Hazard and Co. Nottingham and Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, mercers ; as far as relates to Pyatt—Gwilliam and Moon, Bristol, soap-manu- 
facturers—Bell and Son, Tottenham and Great St. Helens, millers—-Somerville and Gra- 
ham, Carlisle, milliners—Parker and Co. Northampton, boot and shoe-manufacturers— 
J. and G. Holding, Adam-street, Adelphi, attornies—Farr and Fisk, Beccles, attornies— 
$. and S. Lock, Berners-street, dyers—J. and J. Wigham, Edinburgh, shawl-manufac- 
turers—Cadell and Co. Edinburgh, booksellers—Wigg and Dersley, Loddon, Norfolk, 
plumbers—Edmondson and Co. Mytholmroyd, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—Parrott 
and Highfield, Liverpool, timber-merchants—Currey and Co. Shoemaker-row and Fleet- 
street, tobacconists; as far as regards Powell—Figes and Co. New Sarum, timber-mer- 
chants—Williams and Sons, Scorrier-house, Cornwall—Brendons and Co. Lawhetton, 
Cornwall, lime-burners ; as far as regards the Brendons—Evans and Marston, Ludlow, 
chemists—Poole and Cooling, Old Burlington-street, Bond-street, and Saville-street, 
tailors—Overbury and Co. Wiltshire, clothiers ; as far as regards B. Overbury. 

INSOLVENTS.—Sept. 7, G. DARLEY, Holly-place, Hampstead, builder—$. Swon- 
NELL, Rood-lane, cotfee-merchant—J. PArsons, Charlotte-terrace, Lambeth, timber- 
dealer—R. WHEATER, Greensted, Essex, farmer. 

BAnKRuPptTcy ENLARGED.—I. HADWEN, J. SANDEMAN, and J. L, COWELL, Gibral- 
tar and Liverpool, merchants, from Sept. 15 to Sept. 18. 

Banxerurpt.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.)—T. WaAt- 
LINGToN, B. OverBuURY, sen. and T. CArtTeER, Cateaton-street, wholesale woollen- 
drapers, Sept. 18, 30, Oct. 20: solicitors, Young and Vallings, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 

BANKRUPTS.—([To surrender in the Country.)—W. Se_By, Standard-hill, Notting- 
hamshire, lace-manufacturer, Sept. 15, 16, Oct. 20: solicitors, Hurd and Johnson, 
Temple—R. Enevisa, Bath, cabinet-maker, Sept. 22, 28, Oct. 20: solicitor, Mr. Wil- 
liams, Gray’s-inn. 

DivipEeNnvs.—Sept. 30, Watkins, Liverpool, cotton-broker—Sept. 30, Welsby, Liver- 

ol, coal-merchant—Oct. 12, Burraston, Worcester, hop-merchant—Oct. 6, Smart, De- 
vizes, grocer—Sept. 30, Roscoe and Co. Liverpool, bankers—Oct. 6, Whitehead, Saddle- 
worth, wollen-manufacturer—Oct, 30, Eyre, Wells-street, biind-maker—Oct, 30, Gibbs, 
Crayford, miller—Oct. 6, Pigot, Norwich, grocer—Sept. 30, Salmon, Leeds, stuff-manu- 
facturer—Sept. 29, Murch, Honiton, grocer. 

Crertiricatés to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 
29.—James, Lombard-street, bill-broker—Emett, Downend, Gloucestershire, stone- 
quarryman—Betterton, Ampney-Crucis, Gloucestershire, seedsman—Harding, sen. Bris- 
tol, brush-maker—Bray, Red Lion-yard, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, horse-dealer—Ogle, 
Ollerton, Nottinghamshire, seedsman—Shipley, Bagshot and Staines, coach-master— 
Brewer, Bristol, corn-factor ; 





. ee 
Friday, Sept..11. 

PARTNERSHIPS DissoLveD.—Cooke and Co. High-street, Wapping, slop.< 1 
Harrison and Gretton, Whitchurch, surgeons—Cussons and Co., Manchester « a hy 
ham, cotton-spinners—Atkin and Affleck, Blackburn, linen-drapers—Gerr Old. 
Squibb, East Cowes, rope-manufacturers—Taylor, Pancras-lane, and Taylor Moe and 
ter—Webster and Sons, Leeds, woollen-cloth-manufacturers ; as far as regard a, 
D. Webster—Storr and Nell, Grantham, bookseilers—Burman and Smith, U a + and 
Smithfield, surgeons—Binnsand Bullman, Oldham, cotton-spinners—Wiilson and Bre 
Fore-street, Lambeth, flour-factors—Walker and Co. Halifax, fancy-cloth.ma “ey 
turers—Gregory and Co. Nottingham, bone-merchants—Taylor and Co, Sharple 7s 
cashire, bleachers ; as far as regards Wolstenholm—Dyson and Fraser, jun Wick =a 
St. Peter’s, chemists—Cox and Farrard, Goswell-street, soap-manufacturers—Wilit 
son and Hart, Lothbury, Blackwellhall-factors—Wigglesworth and Green * deo snary 
Yorkshire, tanners—Tillard and Co. Wilne-mills, Derbyshire, cotton-spinners sg — 
regards Eaton. E ceneree 

INS OLVENT.—Sept. 10, J. Stress, Southwark-bridge-road, Surrey, builder, 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED.—W. BULLARD, Maidstone, chemist, from Sept.8to Se 

BANKRUPRCY SUPERSEDED.—S. Cook, Alie-street, Goodman’s-fields, uphol 

Bankrupts.—[To surrender at the Bunkrupts’ Court, Basinghail-street.)—w. \ 
TERMAN, Kingsland-wharf, wharfinger, Sept. 15, 25, Oct. 23: solicitor, Mr. Bourdilion, 
Bread-street, Cheapside—J. W. Lyon, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, merchant Se "a 
25, Oct. 23: solicitor, Mr. Isaacs, St. Mary-axe—J. RuDLAND, Bulstrode-mews tr _° 
lebone-lane, stable-keeper, Sept. 18, 25, Oct. 28: solicitor, Mr. Robinson, Orchard-stres 
—A. HAmmick, Long-acre, coach-maker, Sept. 15, 22, Oct. 23: solicitors, Selbys ay 
jeant’s-inn—R. Pound, Cavendish-street, Hoxton, builder,’Sept. 15, 22, Oct. 23 4 lel, 
tors, Vandercom and Comyn, Bush-lane, Cannon-street—W. PLuMe, Stock, + iar 
builder, Sept. 18, 25, Oct. 23: solicitor, Mr. Wood, Richmond-buildings Soho—r’ 
Hircucock, Old Ford-lane, Bow, brewer, Sept. 18, 25, Oct. 23: solicitor, ‘Mr Wood, 
Richmond-buildings, Soho—J. Hii, Red Lion-wharf, City-basin, and Red Lion street, 
Holborn, coal-merchant, Sept. 18, 25, Oct. 23: solicitor, Mr. Langham, Crutchedfriars c 

BANKRuPTs,—[{To surrender in the Country —J. STKPHENSON, Manchester, mo,- 
chauit, Sept. 28, 30, Oct. 23: solicitors, Blackstock and Bunce, Temple—C, 5 Bins 
Goytree, Monmouthshire, miller, Sept. 21, 22, Oct. 23: solicitors, Parker and Jonnsor : 
Bristol—A, Forrs and G. AsprnwaALt, Manchester, girth-web-mannufacturers Se " 
24, 29, Oct. 23 : solicitors, Makinson and Sande#s, Middle Temple—J. ATKINSON I " 
dyer, Sept. 24, 25,Oct. 23: solicitors, Milne and Parry, Temple. ’ 

Divipenps.—Nov.3, Osler, Helston, Cornwall, grocer—Oct. 8, Shrowl, Shepton. 
Mallett, draper—Oct. 2, Bogg, Tattershall, Lincolnshire, scrivener—Oct. 2, Wood Horn 
castle, tailor—Oct 2, Pannell, Horncastle, cooper—Oct. 2, Avery, New Bond-street sil- 
versmith—Oct 2, Badcock, Gutter-lane, Cheapside, warehouseman—Oct. 2, Stangroom 
Perceval-street, Clerkenwell, plumber—Oct. 13, Stratton, Commercial-road, Lambeth, 
timber-merchant—Oct. 6, Wilkinson, Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, merchant—Oct 2 
Goodhugh, Glasshouse-street, St. James’s, tishmonger, Oct. 2, Drake, Shoreditch oil. 
man—Oct. 3, Dobson, Leeds, woollen-cloth-merchant—Oct. 5, Walker, Ormskirk: 
draper—Oct. 9, Waite, Chipping-Lambourne, tailor. : 

CERTIFICATES fo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct.» 
—Anderson, West Smithfield, bookseller—Miers, Strand, jeweller—Pound, Brudenell. 
place, New North-road, builder—Knowles, Cuckfield, common-carrier—Fox, Surrey. 
row, Blackfriars-road, druggist — Morgan, Rope-makers’-fields, plumber — Newman 
Stockwell-park, Brixton, and Streatham-park, cow-keeper. i 
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LONDON MARKETS. . 
CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, Sept. 1l. 

The supply of Grain in general this week is very moderate ; the trade, nevertheless, 
is dull, though with little variation in prices since Monday. Wheat scarcely sells on so 
good terms; but Barley, Beans, and Peas fully support that day’s quotation. The Oat 
trade, though dull is not cheaper. 

Return Price of Grain on board ship, per Quarter, as under :— 
a. 8s] | 
Old, ......80 to — | 





s. S. 8. | s. 
Wheat, Essex, Maple, ..38 to 40 | Oats, Feed, 16 to2 


8, 
yi 


| ) 
Red, ....40 to50 Rye,. ... ..30—34} White, ..30—34] Fine, ...21—24 
Fine,. ...54 — 65, Barley, ....28— 32) Boilers,..86—40! Poland, ..17—2 
Old -eeo——70, Fine,.... 34 —36 | Beans, small,40 — 44 | Fine, ....24— 2% 
White, ...590 — 60| Malt, ......50 — 58 | Ticks, ....34 — 36 Potato, ..28 — 30 
Fine ....65—70| Fine, ....60—62| Harrow, .38— 42 Fine, ...31 —32 





Superfine, 72 — 74| Peas, Hog,..36 —38! Old,.. ...——— 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of CORN, 

Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, for the Week ending Sept. 4. 
Wheat,...ccce +6688. Sd. | Oats .....eccce voces 22810d. | Beans, coos seo. 0s 39811d, 
Barley, . ... ...33 8 Bye, woccccccce cooceds B Peas, . wccose 7 8 

AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat, ....... . 66s.10d. | Oats, .... oe 060 ceages BU 
Barley,.. «0. « » 82 7 | Rye as semcvce « ocote 10 
DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Wheat ...eee.0.. 208 8d. | Oats oe oo eco 128. Sd. | Beans ...... 0. 128. 6d. 
Harley. «. «.«» 2 See, eae er 





Beans, ......+00 dds. Sid, 
PONG 6 évcccces « oe 8 











GRAIN (Quarters) arrived from Aug. 31, to Sept.5, both inclusive. 


Wheat | Barley | Malt Oats Rye Beans | Peas Flour 
English 5078 2720 5208 3634 6 912 1548 7366 sks, 
Trish _ _ _ 1575 _— _ — 109 
Foreign 15485 3635 — | 27393 | _ 500 440 —bris. 





PRICES OF FLOUR, 
Town made persack,... .....60s. to 65s. | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.. 0s. to 6s. 


Seconds... .....4 66 seecereee -95 — 60 | Norfolkand Stockton ..... 45 — 48 





PRICE OF BREAD. 
The highest price of Breadin the Metropolis is 104d. for the 4!b. Loaf. There are 
others who sell from a halfpenny to three halfpence below that rate. 


PRICE OF SUGAR, 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns made 
in the week ending Sept. 8, is 28s. 44d. per cwt. 












——— 
PRICE OF HOPS, Sepr. 1]. 
Kent Pockets.......61. 14s. to 71. 7s. to 71. 16s. per cwt. 
Sussex Pockets......61. 10s. to 61. 18s. to 71. 5s. per cwt. 
Essex Pockets ...... 61. 12s. to 71. Os. to 71. 7s. per cwt. 
Farnham, fine....-91.9s. to LOL. 10s.—Seconds,...._..81. 8s. to 91. 9s. 


Kent Bags..........51. 12s. to 61. 6s. to 61. 15s. per cwt. 
Sussex Bags........51. 5s. to 51. lds. to 61. 6s. per cwt. 
Essex Bags .. . ... 51. 10s. to 61. Os. to 61. 10s. per cwt. 
Old duty laid at 36,0002. 
PRICE OF POTATOES, Seprt. 11. 
New Potatoes (Ware), 21. 10s. to 31. 3s. per ton. 
PRICE OF CANDLES. 

The price of good Store Candles, in the retail shops, is as follows:—Candles, per 

dozen, 8s. 0d.—Moulds, 9s. 6d. 
SMITHFIELD, Frinay, Sepr. ll. 

There is but little demand for Beef this morning, and, the supply being heavy, the 
terms of Monday last are with difficulty maintained. Mutton and Lamb are both much 
the same as at last market. Veal is sold at 4s. 8d. with a heavy trade. 

To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef .....-.... 38. Od. to 3s. 4d. to 4s. 0d.} Veal .. ...,.38. 6d. to 4s. 0d. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton........ 3s. 2d. to 3s, 8d.to ds. 0d.| Pork ........4s. Ud. to 4s. 6d. to ds, Ud. 
amb ..... 3s. 8d. to 4s. 6d. . 
Head of Cattle this day....... ... | Beasts, 6251 Sheep, 8230} Calves, 287 | Pigs, 150 
Head of Cattle on Monday... . . | Beasts, 2754 | Sheep, 25310 | Calves, 210 | Pigs, 200 
NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ...... 2s. 8d. to 3s. 64. | Veal,...... 18s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton,... . 2s, 8d. to 3s.10d. | Pork, .......3s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
Lamb .. . 3s. 8d.to 4s.10d. 


PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Serr. 10. 


_ Se ee em 








——<$<$—$<—<—__——— 











SMITHFIELD.— W HITECHAPEL.— St. JAMES’sS.— 
Hay, .........758.t090s.| Hay, oe 0-708. to 95s.| Hay,.....++.75s. to 90s. 
Clover, .....75 —110 Clover, .... .84 —I115 Clover,.. ...70 — 100 
Straw, .6.+0642 — 57 Straw, .....40 — 48 Straw, ......46  — 50 





COAL MARKET, Sept. 9. 


Ships sold. 


Ships at Market. Prices. 
61 


Newcastle.... 4 esecsee 2D cer seoee « 268, Od. to 33s. Ode 
463 Sunderland Accencccces Bbrcrecrcccece 83s. 0d. to. 35s, Gd. 
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—_—_—— : 
COPPER ORE SOLD AT ANDREW’S HOTEL, REDRUTH, SEPT. 10, 1829. This Day is Published, Price 7s.6d. No, VIII. of 

Tons. £8. d. HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Herland ons ov do od obo cvecsren ppovedyee vecese coodsd BBS ee eeee 8447 6 0 : CONTENTS. 
Wheal Buller...... OOOO e meee re ete Se eee were eenes 279 ee terse 1279 3 6 a Revolutions of Naples in 1647 and 1648. 
Wheal Beauchamp..seserececses veccee te o ee ceccce OB. revove f Il. Mozart. 
Wheal Caroline sess ce sscsecseeceeeeceeesereecsces A ce sees 705 19 6 ul. Hieroglyphics. 
Wheal Trannack  ed5 y's bees 0 canbe ben daded.ond vee eee 149 pveerd 750 2 $ IV. Marino Faliero; Lord Byron and Casimir Delavigne. 
Fowey COMSOIS seeeeceereesencse sere sven sereeeses 128 esos GBB 12 $ V. Letting of Land; Metayer System. 
United Hills CHC vSLOSDoTLSe vets sUCCe He Ceweven seen LIB seveee 04 8 4 VI. Spanish Epic Poetry ; Ercilla’s Araucana. 
Wheal Tolgus ....+++++.r ese veeeeserres srereeneee 107 oe oe 758 4 4 VII. Wessenberg and the Roman Catholic Church in Germany. 
Wheal Trenwith .oeee + see 6 6 sce ceeees 107 seeses 832 10 ) VIII. The Black Sea and the Caucasus. 
Lanescot $000.9 090 5090 00 cd wep ess ede se pose cdopecoce 104 0 ages 582 4 3 1X. Mery and Barthelemy; The Son of the Man. 
Wheal Busy. ss s06 6 seseseseseesseseececeseses + 85 ceases B59 2 6 X. History of the Knighté Templars. 
Wheal Mary sisesseeessseeeeecceeeecerteceeecee 6B creer. 288 17 0 XI. Rosini’s Nun of Monza. 
Harvey's Ore $40 copeceece copescenoe Pe eeeesse cove 61 s9v.ces 398 7 6 XII. to XX. Critical Sketches of Latin, German, French, &c. Works. 
Wheal Montague se ccesecescesesorecsescccs seoce DD oe rove i 17 6 Miscellaneous Literary Notices, No. VIII. containing 66 Notices from Denmark, 
Wheal Harmony.. CLEA Pte #2 PF f Pe sick tag 34 eee Pr? 249 t ° France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, and of Oriental Literature. 
W heal I enwith ee ae ia? ere Se ees ee 16 SE th 2A 69 12 ) List of the Principal New Works published on the Continent from April to June, 1529. 
Marazion Mines ....eee eeece coe coceccceevscsees 15 soveee 69 0 ¢ Index to the Fourth Volume. 

1896 11,260 1b 6 No. IX. will be Published in OCTOBER, 


Average Produce 8, 
TO SAIL IN OCTOBER, 
IRECT FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, (with leave to call at 
Madeira) the remarkably fine, fast sailing, Ship, AUSTRALIA, A.1. JOHN 
SLEIGHT, Commander. Burthen 374 Tons. Lying in the West India Export Dock. 
She has fine Accommodations for Cabin and Steerage Passengers. 
For Freight and Passage apply to WALTER BucHANAN, No, 4, Leadenhall-street. 


NV R. BERRY'S PATENT INSTANTANEOUS LIGHTS, 

upon a new principle, the most simple and safe, in elegant variety of shape, and 
more portable and durable than any other description whatever. Also his Patent Bot- 
tles without stoppers, for salts, essences, inks, &c.—To be had of Messrs. Savory, Moore 
and Co., New Bond-street and Regenéstreet ; Fisher and Co., Conduit-street ; Howell 
and James, Regent-street ; Bayley and Blew, Cockspur-street ; Bramah and Sons, Pic- 
eadilly; Butler and Co., Cheapside; Pidding and Co., Cornhill; G. Tibbs, New Bond- 
street; Read, Regent Circus, Piccadilly; Sanger and Barker, Oxford-street; Gifford, 
Strand; Hudson, Haymarket ; Ward, Great Russell-street ; R. A. Coward and J. Mar. 
riner, Cheapside ; Complin, Bishopsgate-street ; J. J. Mochi, Leadenhall-street; and of 
the principal Chemists, Perfumers and Stationers, in Town. 








EMPORIUM, GREEK-STREET, SOHO-SQUARE, 
THE numerous Deceptions practised in Advertisements have occa- 
. sioned most Persons to suspect every publication. But that the Nobility and 
Public generally may be assured beyond mere assertion that WAGNER and CHAPMAN 
have it in their power to sell in many instances lower than the Manufacturers’ prices, 
the following list will clearly testify; this arises from their extensive purchases being 
continually made for Cash :— 

An assortment of Printed Muslins, which for novelty and extent is unequalled, from 
6d. Yd. to 22d. Dresses at 2s. 6d. each. 

A quantity of TABLE LINEN, varying from the commonest for kitchen use tothe finest 
Silesia and German Damasks, in every size, and wonderfully cheap, amongst which are— 

Good Breakfast Cloths, at ls. 5d.; much larger ditto, at 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

Capital Dinner Cloths, at 6s. 6d.; some soiled, at nearly half-price. 

Strong Linen Huckabacks, at 4d. 

Diapers tor the Nursery, from 3s. 6d. 

Linen Sheeting, at per yard 4d. and 5d.; mock Russia ditto, at 7d. 

Full width, without a seam, in every quality. 

Durable Irish Linen, for shirts, from 8d. to Is. Gd. 

Linen Glass Cloths and Dusters, each 2d, 

Good White Counterpanes, at 2s. 9d. 

Large Blankets for the poor, 2s. 3d. 

Lancashire Flannels as low as 3d. 

Stout and tine Welsh ditto, from 4d. to ls. 6d. 

The finest qualities proportionably low. 

Moreens from 9d. and printed Furnitures remarkably cheap. 

Handsome Batieste Dresses, at 2s. 3d. and Ys. 10d. 

Real French Cambric Handkerchiefs, in immense variety, from 12s. per dozen. 

Excellent Persians, in almost every colour, from 43d, to 9d. 

Good Broad Sarsenets, at ls. 3d. 

Rich Gros and Ducape, ls. 9d., 2s. 1d., 2s. 6d. 

A quantity of Satins, at ls. per yard. 

The most magnificent brocaded and figured Silks, at 3s. per yard under the usual prices, 

Good Gauze Ribbons, at 13d.; handsome ditto at 23d. 

Rich wide splendid ditto, 6d. 

Ladies’ light and dark Kid Gloves, from 4s. 9d. per dozen. 

Very superior, at 6s. 9d. to 10s, per dozen. 

Good white Cotton Hose, 24d. per pair. 

Black and White Silk ditto, 2s. 3d. 

The approved system of business which has gained W. and C. such marked patronage 
being now so universally known, they deem it scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
above list is so correct, that Ladies may rely upon finding every article expressed therein. 
The remaining part of the Stocks of TWO BANKRUPTS, removed from the City, is 
also still on sale, at a very great reduction in prices, Letters, enclosing a remittance, 
attended to with punctuality, as usual, by WAGNER and CHAPMAN. 

Emporium, 41 and 42, Greek-street, Soho-square. 


Just Published, 


HE CLINIC, No. I. A New Mepicat JourRNAL, 
To be continued Weekly. Price 6d. 

AN intention to give an honest and independent criticism is the basis upon which this 
Publication is founded ; it will direct its influence to the uncompromising correc- 
tien of abuses, wherever they may be found in connexion with the medical profession. 
It will unceasingly use its utmost efforts to abolish that unjust monopoly of professional 
distinctions which at present operates to the exclusion of merit, wanting for its ad- 
Vocates corrupt influence or unmerited patronage; but in its endeavours to effect this, 
it disclaims all unjust recrimination, and acrimonious censure. The object of this 
Journal, however, is not solely the correction of abuses; this, though it indicates the 
spirit of the work, is not the only topic over which it will exercise its control. A 
Journal should be a faithful register of all the most interesting and important facts con- 
nected with the sciences to which it belongs. It will, therefore, in analysing the British 
and Foreign Medical and Surgical Journals, present its readers with such comments as 
the perusal may suggest ; and it will glean from every available source whatever is ex- 
cellent and scientific. The works of professional writers will be reviewed, and such 
estimates given of their productions as the strictes. candour shall dictate. ‘he colun:ns 
of the Clinic will be open to contributors of every class belonging to the Medical and 
Veterinary Professions, and a ready insertion will be afforded to such cases as are va- 
luable and well authenticated. 

As the Clinie will consider the interests of Science, and the success of merit and 
talent (however oppressed or obscure) AS ITS OWN, its conductors will inflexibly advo- 
cate the rights of individuals, and the great body of the profession against the tyrannous 
elcroachpents of corporate monopolies, and associations unjustifiably exclusive ; and it 
poe faithfully report all Cases of Hospital Practice remarkable either for their nature or 

reatment. 

Each Number will contain a highly finished and corréctly executed PLarse of a Patho 
logical Subject, beginning with the Morbid Anatomy of Typhus Fever, from the penci- 
of the Artist who so ably illustrated the First and Second Fasciculi of Dr. Armstrong’s 
Morbid Anatomy of the Stomach and Bowels. 

Conrenrs of No. 1.—On Burns snd Scalds—A correct delineation of the ulcerated 
State of Bowel found in Typhus Fever, being the first of a series of Illustrations of 
Pathology, with an Engraving. ReviEw—Dr. Holland on the Laws which regulate the 





Phenomena of Organic and Animal Life—Morrison’s “Medicine no Mystery” —Dr. Beck * 


on Medical Jurisprudence, edited by Dr. Darvell—On the Influence of Climate in the 
Prevention and Cure of Chronic Diseases, by J. Clark, M.D. Our Creep “ Liberality” 
~Dr. Gordon Smith and the Clinic Curious Correspondence—Apothecary’s Company— 
On Monopoly in General—Medical Assistants. HosprrrAL RErorts—Poisoning by 
cetate of Lead—Veterinary College—Literary Notices—Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
Published by D. Hursz, 4, York-street, Covent Garden, to whom all communications 
to the Editor (post paid), are xequested to be addressed, and sold by all Booksellers. 








The first Four Volumes may now be had complete, Price 3/. in Boards, 
Published by TreutreL and Wurtz, Treurre., Jun. and Ricurer, Foreign 
Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho-sqnare. 


WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
rAINHE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 
Foolscap &vo., with Plates, 15s. 

11. SALMONIA; or Days of Fly-Fishing. By an Angler. A New Edition, corrected 
enlarged, and illustrated with numerous new Engravings and Wood Cuts, Small 8vo. 12s. 

I1I., The BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, No. {. By Professor Hooker. Royal 8yo. 
Twenty-four Plates, 10s. 6d. 

IV. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GEOLOGY OF YORKSHIRE; or, a Disserta- 
tion of the Strata and Organic Remains of the Yorkshire Coast. 4to. with a Geological 
Map, Sections, and Plates of Fossil Plants and Animals, By Joun Puitwips, F.G.S. 
ld. lis. 6d, Nearly Ready. 

V. The ZOOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA, Part I, containing the Quadrupeds. 
By Joun Ricnharpson, M.D. Surgeon of the late Expedition under Captain Franklin, 
Illustrated by Twenty-eight spirited Etchings, by Thomas Landseer, 4te. 1/. lls. 6d. 

*,* Published under the Authority and Patronage of His Majesty’s Government. 

VI. OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY; being the Substance of a Course of Lectures 

delivered at the Royal Institution. By W. T. Branpg, F.R.S. Post 8voe. 7s. 6d. 
In the Press, 

The NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBOURNE. By the Rev. Gitperr Wuire, 

A New Edition, with Notes. Illustrated by numerous Wood Cuts, 7s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Second Edition, 





This Day is Published, in One thick Volume, 8vo. Price 18s. in boards. 
HE FRENCH LIBRARIAN, or, LITERARY GUIDE. 
Pointing out the best works of the Principal Writers of France, in every branch 
of Literature, with Personal Anecdotes and Biographical Notices, preceded by asketch 
of the Progress of FRENCH LITERATURE, By L. T. VENTOUILLAC, 

To make French Literature more generally known, to obtain for ita higher degree of 
estimation in England than it has hitherto enjoyed, by making both the extent and the 
value cf its stores more familiar to the English public, is the object of the present work, 
the result of some years’ research and application, The more fully to obtain this end, a 
list in each branch of literature is given of every work (within the author’s knowledge) 
which may be considered deserving of attention. Where various editions of the work 
are known, the best is pointed out, and the merit of the work itself is established, not 
upon the author’s own opinion, but upon that of the most eminent writers of France and 
of England; and that a still greater degree of confidence might be obtained for the cri- 
tical dictum thus introduced to the English reader, although the French criticisms have 
been translated into English, a reference is always given to the volume and page of every 
work whence remarks have been taken, so that the reader may not only ascertain their 
correctness, but, where it may seem desirable to him, may, by turning to the original 
work, find a full critique on the work in question. In addition to these critical remarks, 
personal and literary anecdotes have been introduced, partly todo away with the ap- 
pearance of a mere dry catalogue, and partly because these anecdotes, by making the 
character of the authors more fully known, tend to throw additional light on the nature 
and merit of their works. This book, it is hoped, will be found a full compendium of 
French Literature ; and Indexes, on an enlarged and improved plan, are added to give 
every pessible facility for reference, and thus render the work more generally useful. 
Published by TreuTTreLand Wurtz, TREUTTEL, jun, and Ricwurer, 30, Soho-square. 

Of whom may be had, 
The following Valuable Works, Published during the present Season. 

I. PORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED. By the Rey. W.M. Kinsey, B.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Auckland. Embellished 
with a Map, Plates of Coins, Vignettes, and various Engravings of Costumes, Landscape 
Scenery, &c. Second Edition, with Large Additional Matter, and several New Embel- 
lishments. Handsomely printed in imperial 8vo. Price Two Guineas, in boards. 

Il. HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA UNDER NAPOLEON ; 
to which is prefixed, a View of the Political and Military State of the four Belligerent 
Powers. By General Foy. Translated from the French. Second Edition, handsomely 
printed in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait. Price 24s. boards. 

lJ. HISTORY OF RUSSIA, AND OF PETER THE GREAT. By General Count 
Purtie pe Secure. Author of the “ History of Napoleon’s Expedition to Russia.” 
Handsomely printed in | vol, 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. boards; also, in French, Price 8s. 

IV. A HEBREW LEXICON 170 THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; 
including the Geographical Names and Chaldaic Words in Daniel, Ezra, &c. By D. 
Wi.unetmM GESENiUS, Doctor and Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. 
Translated from the German, by CuristorHEeR L&O, formerly Teacher of Hebrew 
aud German in the University of Cambridge, late Professor of German at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, &c.&c. Handsomely printed at the Cambridge University 
Press, in 2 vols. 4to. Price 2/. 14s. boards. The second volume may be had separately, 
Price 30s. 

‘. A NEW DICTIONARY, ITALIAN-ENGLISH-FRENCH ; 
LIAN-FRENCH, AND FRENCH-ITALIAN-ENGLISH. 
Davenrort. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved, 
Price 2/. 2s. (reduced from 2/. 10s.) 

VI. HISTORIC SURVEY O# GERMAN POETRY, interspersed with various 
Translations. By W.Tay.or, of Norwich. Vols. I. and II, handsomely printed in 
Svo. Price Fifteen Shillings each, in boards. Vol. ILI. is in the Press, and will complete 

e Work. 

NSIT. GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY, containing Selections from 119 Poets, 
with Notes for the use of Students; preceded by a Historical Sketch of German 
Poetry, a List of distinguished Writers, and short Critical Notices of the Authors se- 
lected, intended to assist the lovers of German Literature in_ their choice of poetical 
works. By A. BerNaAys. Dedicated (by permission) to the Right Hon. Earl Talbot. 
Handsomely printed in one Volume, 12mo. Price 8s. Gd. : 

VILL. WENDEBORN’S PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, in which each rule is 
systematically, clearly, and concisely explained, and immediately followed by proper 
Exercises, for the use of English Students of the German Language. Eighth Edition, 
considerably enlarged and Improved by D. Bor.EaAv. In 12mo., price 8s. bound. 

Ix. A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, on 
a New Plan, Condensed in Two Synoptical Tables. By W. KLAurr-KLaTTovsky, 
Professor of the German and Northern Languages and Literature in London. Ontwo 
Folio Sheets, price 5s., or in a Case, price 7s. 

X. GERMAN AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES; or, Easy Introduction to the German 
Language. By J. F. RueyMANN. In 1l2mo, price 7s. boards, or 7s. 6d. bound. E 

Xi. ICONES FILICUM: FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF FERNS, prin- 
cipally of such as have been altogether unnoticed by Botanists, or as have not yet been 
correctly figured. By WittiAmM Jackson Hooker, LL.D. Regius Professor of Bo- 
tany in the University of Glasgow, and’Fellow of the Royal Antiquarian, and Linnean 
Societies of London; and Ropert Kaye Grevitie, LL.D. Fellow of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies of Edinburgh, and of the Linnean Society of London, Fascicu- 
lus I.—VII., handsomely printed in Folio, price l. 5s. each, plain; or 2/. 2s. each, co- 
loured. Fasciculus VIII. will be published onthe First of September next. This work 


ENGLISH-ITA- 
By 8S. E. Perrons and J. 
In Two thick Volumes, 8vo. 


will be included in 12 fasciculi, each consisting of 20 Plates, accompanied with as many 
leaves of description, to appear quarterly. ‘The descriptions are written entirely in Latin, 
anda few remarks added in English; the Plates are executed with the greatest attention 
to accuracy, and in the best style of the art, especially in the dissections of the fructi- 
lication, from drawings made by the Authors, A List of Subscribers will be printed in 
the last Number. 


» 
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HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. VI. (being the Second Volume 
of THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS,) will be Published on Tuesday next. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Di fusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Just Published, Price 2s. 


HE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
PART V.—FRUITS. 
London: CHARLES ‘Kuient, Pall Mall East. 
Just Published, in One Volume, 12mo. Pric e 8s. 
HE HORSE in all his Varterres and Users; his Breeding, 
Rearing, and Management, whether in Labour or Rest ; with Rules, occasionally 
interspersed, for his Preservation from Disease. By JOHN LAWRENCE, Author of 
“A Philosophical and Practical Treatise on Horses, ” “The History of the Horse,” &c. 
“* A convenient condensation of ail that is valuable on the subject. If our youthful cava 
liers would acquire from such sources a little knowledge of this noble animal, we are sure 
they would not become dupes, nor our tribunals teem with such disgraceful ebullitions of 
impudent fraud and unblushing perjury.”—Literary Gazette. 
M. Arwno.p, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden: sold by LONGMAN and Co.; Wuart- 
TAKER andCo.; Hurst and Co, London: OLiver and Born, Edinburgh. 


NEW HISTORICAL SCHOOL BOOK. 
In a few Days will be Published, in 12mo. with a Map. 


HE HISTORICAL MISCELLANY;; or, ILiustrations or 
THE MOST IMPORTANT PERIODS IN ANCIENT AND MODERN HIS- 
TORY ; with a Particular Account of the British Constitution and Commerce. Forming 
a Supplement to Pinnock’s Grecian, Roman, and English Histories. 
y W.C. TAYLOR, A.M. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Printed for Wurrraker, TReacner, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 
Just Published, New Editions, = of 
PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGL AND, to 1829. 
pe CE. - 6d, 
OME. 5s. 
ROBERT’S ELEMENTS of MODE RN GE OGRAPHY and HISTORY, with Maps. 
6s. 6d. 
TAYLOR’S EPITOME of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, with Maps. 5s. 
LINNINGTON’S COMPANION tothe GLOBES. ‘Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
This Day is Published, Price 4s. 6d. bound. 


RACTICAL EXERCISES UPON ALL THE PARTS OF 

SPEECH IN THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE, with References to the Grammar. 

4th Edit. Illustrated with English Notes and Explanations. By M.SANTAGNELLO. 
By the same Author 

2. A COMPLETE GRAMMAR of the ITALIAN "LANGUAGE, comprising all the 
Rules and Peculiarities of the said Language, explained in the best and simplest man- 
ner with Notesand Observations, and illustrated by numerous and appropriate examples 
from the — celebrated writers. The Fourth Edition, revised, improved and enlarged. 
12mo, 7s. 6 

$. A DICTIONARY of the PECULIARITIES of the ITALIAN LANGUAGE, being 
a Collection of Sentences from the most approved Italian Authors, particularizing those 
Verbs, Prepositions, &c. which govern different Moods and Cases, and forming a Sup- 
plement to all other Italian Dictionaries, 8vo. 9s. fd. 

4. ELISABETTA, ossia gli Esiliati nella Siberia, tradotta dal Francese di MADAMA 
Cortin. Seconda Edizione. 12mo. Gs. 

5. ANEW SET of EXERCISES, consisting of a Collection of Entertaining Histories, 
Anecdotes, Descriptions of some Noted Conntries, &c. calculated for the Amusement 
as well as for the Instruction of the Student in the Italian Language. Illustrated by 
Notes, Explanations, and Directions for their Translation. Second Edition. ]12mo. 4s. 6d. 

6. A KEY tothe NEW SET of EXERCISES, being a faithful Translation of them 
into Italian, calculated to assist the Student, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

London: Printed for LONGMAN, Regs, and Co.; WHirTrAKER, TREACHER, and Co.; 
Hurst, and Co.; J.Sourer; and SimpKin and MARSHALL, 


¥ OQUTER's NEW and IMPROVED SERIES of CATECHISMS, 

By C. IRVING, LL.D. F.A.S. Dr. BUSBY, and OTHERS, 

9d. each neatly sewed, or ls. bound. 

1. A CATECHISM of the HISTORY of ENGLAND: containing the mest striking 
Events from the earliest period to the Reign of George IV. 
a the GEOGRAPHY of ENGLAND and WALES: containing a 
3 dors of the Situation, Extent, Divisions, Population, Soil, Climate, Mountains, 

Rivers, Lakes, and Islands; also the Religion, Literature, Government, &e. 
3. the HISTORY of IRELAND: containing an Outline of the 
principal Events that have taken place in that Country, from the earliest period to the 

present time. 














—_——-——— the GEOGRAPHY of IRELAND: containing an accurate De- 
scription of its Situation, Extent, Population, Soil, Trade, Manufactures, &c. 
—————— the HISTORY of SC OTLAND : containing the most striking 
Events from the earliest period to the present time. 
‘The GEOGRAPHY of SCOTLAND: containing a Description 
of its Situation, Extent, Districts, Population, Soil, Manufactures, Productions, &e. 
the HISTORY of FR ANCE, from the earliest period to the 
present time. 
—_—————-——— the GEOGRAPHY of FRANCE: containing an accurate De- 
scription of the Situation, Extent, Divisions, Antiquities, Soil, Trade, &c. 
oe — the HIs’ CORY of GREECE describing ‘the 
Events, from the earliest Ages till Greece became a Roman Empire. 

10. ————— the ANTIQUITIES of GREECE: containing the Manners, 
Customs, &c. of the Ancient Greeks. 

———_———_———— the HISTORY of ROME: 
the Fall of the Western E tmpire. New Edition. 

12, ————_—_——- the ANTIQUITIES of-ROME;; or, an Account of the Religion, 
Civil Government, Military and Naval Affairs, Public Buildings, &e. 

13. ———-—-—— SACRED HISTORY: containing a Sammary View of the 
Eveuts related in the Old and New Testaments. 

14, ————-————- UNIVERSAL HISTORY: containing a concise Account of the 
most striking Events, from the earliest ages to the present time. 

15, ———_--——- GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: being an easy Introduction toa 
knowledge of the Situation, Extent, Mountains, Lakes, Rivers, Religion, and Govern- 
ment, of every Country in the W orld. 

16. ————— — JEWISH ANTIQUITIES: containing an 
Classes, Institutions, Rites, Ceremonies, Manners, Customs, &c. 

17, ——---—— CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY : containing an Account of the 
Lives of the most celebrated Characters among the Greeks and Romans. 

18, ———__————— ASTRONOMY: containing the Magnitudes, Motions, Periods, 
Distances, &c. of the Heavenly Bodies ; illustrated by Engravings. 

1 BOTANY: containing a Description of the most familiar and 
, arranged according to the Linnean System; with the formation of an 
9d. plain, and Is. coloured, 


most striking 


from the foundation of the City to 


Account of the 


v9. 
interesting Plants 
Herbarium. 
20, ————-—-_——- BRITISH CONSTITUTION: 
ment, Courts of Justice, Orders of Society, Rights, Duties, and Political Institutions ; 
with an Appendix, containing an Abstract of Magna Charta, the Habeas Corpus Act, and 


containing a View of the Govern- 


the Bill of Rights : with Rules for the Construction of Statutes. 
——— ENGLISH GRAMMAR: carefully compiled from the best 
Authors, with numerous Exercises, 

22. FRENCH GRAMMAR: 
tion to Hamel’s and Levizac’s Grammars. 
Dramas, with Notes, &c.” 

23, ————--— GENERAL KNOWLEDGE: 
Introduction to the Arts and Sciences. 

———_———— PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: 
and pleasing Experiments. 

25. ——_—-——- MUSIC: comprising the first Principles of the Science, ar- 
ranged in easy Progression, with preliminary Instruction for the Piano-forte. By 
Tuomas Bussy, Mus. Doc. 

26 MYTHOLOGY: containing a History of the Heathen Gods and 
Goddesses. 

Published by J. Sourgr, School Library, No. 73, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London, 
and sold by all Booksellers, 


chiefly intended as an easy Introduc- 
By M. A. Gombert, editor of the “ French 


: being an easy and familiar 


with numerous easy, interesting 





THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, STRAND, 


On Monday, THE RECRUIT... With THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. And THE 
BOTTLE IMP. 
On Tuesday, Der Vampyr. With Lying made Easy. And The Recruit. 
On Wednesday, Der Vampyr. With Bombastes Furioso. And The Spring Lock, 
On Thursday, Der Vampyr. With Soldfor a Song. And The Recruit, 
On Friday, Der Vampyr. -With He “ Lies like Truth.” And The Spring Lock. 
HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN.—At a MEETING 
of the PATRONS of the DRAMA and :the.CREDITORS of this THEATRE, 
specially convened by the engaged Performers of this Establishment now in London, } 
public Advertisement, for the purpose of considering the mest effectual Means to oven 
the Calamity with which this National Theatre has been so seriously threatened, it wag 
resolved that a SUBSCRIPTION be immediately opened for this laudable purpose, and 
the following is the result of this prompt and effectual Appeal. ‘The original intention 
of the Performers was to entreat a Loan; the kindly feeling of the Meeting was, in many 
cases, converted into a Gift. 
Shakespeare Reed, Esq. Loan. Gift. 
shareholder - £2000 0 0 
W. Wallop, Esq. ditto 2000 
H. Alexander, Esq. ..... 50 
George Rovins, Esq. . 100 
John Thomas, Esq. .... 0 
Richardson and Clann .. 0 
Mr. Offley .. eo 
H. Wordsworth E sq. ese O 
Horace Twiss, Esq. M.P. 10 
C. M. Westmacott, ~ puile 10 
W. White, Esq. ........ 21 
James Thomson, Esq. .. 0 
L. Lowndes, Esq.sharehol. 10 
ee. Rhodes coos O 
Capt. George Harris ..-- 10 
Mr. Cuttriss w.....+06.- 10 
Mr. Farley .. 0 
—Wetton,Esq. ‘shareholder a 
W, Macready, Esq. 
MBs Cribb ....50 sevceee 
Mr. B.P. Bellamy 
Mr. Sotheby .4......+00- 
— Ewing, Esq. ........- 
H. Robertson, E shi eevee 
Mr. Olivier eves 
Mr. Dowland .......... 
Joseph Gwilt, Esq. be se0e 
Mrs Dixon 6.00 +ececccece 
J. H. Skelton, Esq. 
Mr. Notter ..... ae 
Sundry Friends: of ditto os 
Mr. Wrench .......00.00 





Loan, 
Captain Johnstone.. ... 000 5 
Mr. Reed ....sccoesce 00 
Mr. Duruset ..... eeeee 00 
Mr. John Dawkins ..... 00 
Mr. Tucker .. 00 
A Friend of Mr. Bartiey.. e 00 
Mr. Cannon ... 000 
Rev. W.F. allofield, ‘shareh. 000 
Mr. Solomon Vaughan .. 
Mr. Bianchi Taylor.... 
Mr. T. W. Jones ... 0... 
Mr. Ward ...c0e ceccece 
Mr. J. Hodgson .... ... 
Mr. H. C, White....... 
Reporter of Morn, Jour. 
Mr. Vie eeecces ve 
Mr. John Hare © ceve cece 
R.Be cone 
Mr. Cooper ofthe Standard 0 
Mr. H. Chilton, ) 
Mr. Burroughs .. ° 
Mr. Winkfield. .. .. 
Mr. E. Culliford ...... . 
Mr. Pattison .. .sese.eee 0 
Mr. J. W. Cooper..,..... 0 
Mr. Notter’s Friend .... 000 
The Editor of “The Mirror” 0 0 0 
Mr. E. Harvey...... 000 
Mr. Pearson oo oe cecccece 
Mr. Tierney .ecccvce ooo 
0 Lae sb cede coeds ceccedee 
A Provincial Comedian .. 
Sundry Donations 
Mr. Denman .... 2.6 2+ 
Messrs. Lowdham, Parke, 
and Freeth.. ......... 
Aug. Thessiger, Esq. .... 
Mr. John H. Walton ... 
Mr. Winston ....+..00 
Mr. Eitbert ..... 
Samuel Spring, Esq.. 
Mr. Ratley 
G. H. Rodwell, Esq...... 
J.R. Wilson, Esq 
County Chronicle. , 
T. A. Phipps, Esq. News. 
— Minia, Esq. shareholder 
J. Putnam, Esq. ditto.. 
W. Bell, Esq.. 
Mr. W. Reynolds, printer 
Charles Lewes, Esq.. . 
Messrs. Willenient....... 
Mr. C, Prater, per M. Du- 
ruset ..... 


Gift, 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
10 
00 
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Mr. Farley’s Friend 
Public Ledger........... 
Mr. — PITT TiTey 
Mr. Purday 
Alexander ‘hee, E [Sq.. 
Mr. Bernasconi, sharehold. 
Charles J. Pocock, Esq.. 
Mr. Foulkes ..-... 
Mr. Grieve, scene- painter 
and shareholder . i 
Son of an Old Performer. 
Mr. Warren. © eeeee 
Mr. Beighton .. cieewe Oeee« 
A Friend of the Theatre. . 
Proprietor of Cigar Divan, 
King-st, Covent-garden 
Mr. Slack ......00+- 
Mr. Milton .......- 
Mr. Thomias ........ 
Robert Vernon, Esq os eves 
Sir George Smart.. 
Mr. Lawrence ,... 
Mr. Moore, shareholder 
Mr. Hewit& 0.6 sscvee 
Mr. George Mew ...... « A Lady.. 
Mr. Lane 4... ..00- 5 00 Alexander Murray, "Esq.. - 1000 10 
Subscriptions will be received at all the Banking-houses in London; at the Box-office, 
from ten till four; and at Mr. George Robins’s office in Covent-garden. 
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NEW WORKS. 
Just Published by HENRY COLBURN, 8, New Burlington-street. 


r i YHE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. By Lapy Morean. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 
Je n’enseigne pas, je raconte.”—Montuigne. 

II, PRRSONAL and LITERARY MEMORIALS. By Henry Best, Esq. Author 
of ‘* For Years in France,” and “ Italy as it is.” In 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Ill. HISTORY of the late CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION By Tuomas Wyss, Jun. 
Esq. of Waterford, one of the Members In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

“The History of the Catholic Associ: ition, by Mr. Wyse, ought to be studied by all 
who have at heart the improvement of Ireland.”—Morning Chronicle. 

IV. MEMOIRS of the KING of SWEDEN. By WiLu1am GrorcE MEREDITH, 
Esq. A.M. of Brazennose College, Oxford. In 8vo. 12s. 4 
V. THE LOVES OF THE POETS. By the Author of the “Diary of an Ennuy¢e. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a beautiful Frontispiece, 2]s. 

“This delightful Work contains notices of the most celebrated poets, in so far as they 
had any thing to do with affuires du ceur.”—Scottish Literary Gazette. 

VI. THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE’s MEMOIRS: the Third and Concluding Vo- 
lume; comprising her Private Correspondence with Napoleon, her Family, and Friends, 
In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. In French, 8s. 

** An extremely amusing book, full of anecdotes and traits of characters of kings 
princes, nobles, generals, &c.”—Morning Journal. 





Just Published by HENRY COLBURN, 8, New Burkington-street. 
HE NEW FOREST; a Novel. By the Author of “ Brambletye 


House,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

II. DEVEREUX. By the Author of “ Pelham” and “The Disowned.” In 3 vols. 
post Svo. 3ls. 6d. 

Ill. THE DAVENELS ; or, a CAMPAIGN OF FASHION IN DUBLIN. 
post 8vo. 18s. s 

IV. SIR PHILIP GASTENEYS; or, Memorrs or A Minor. By Sir Rocer 
GresLey, Bart. In post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

V. ROMANCES OF REAL LIFE, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. —_ 

ConTeNTs :—The Maid of Honour—The Bride of Zante—The Court at Tunbridge f 
The — Princéss’s Birth-day—The Hindoo Mother—The Queen 0 
May, 

VI. TRAITS OF TRAVEL; or, TALES oF MEN AND CITIES. 
“ High-ways and By-ways.” In 3 vols. post Svo. 3ls. 6d. 

VII. TALES OF A VOYAGER TO THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. ‘ Let- 
VU. STRATTON HILL; A TALE or THE CivyiL Wars. By the Author of ‘ F 
ters from the East,” “ Tales of the West of England,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8v0. ~ of 
“* A spirited and stirring memoir of a most exciting period, and finely descriptive 

Cornwall, its manners, and characters.”—Literary Gazette. 


In 2 vols. 


By the Authoress of “ Hungarian Tples.” In 


By the Author of 


SECOND SERIES. 








London: Printed by JosErH CLAYTON, at the Office of Mr. CLowss, mash 
street. Published by F. C. Westiey, 159, Strand, and at 4, Wellington-s ’ 
Strand ; where Advertisements and Communications to the Editor will be xecei 
Orders received by all Newsmen in Town and Country. 





